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U.S.-RUSSIAN BREAKUP? 





Secretary of Defense Forrestal . . . New Pattern for Security 





If we could peer into the immediate 
future we would see a much greater use 


of the modern light alloys as designed, 


engineered and fabricated by Bohn. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING e DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Designers and Fabricators 
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A Future 
Motorcycle 























Who decides 


the profits of corporations? 


YOU DO 


CORPORATION can make a 
A profit only so long as it makes 
a product so good that you want 
it, at a price so low that you will 
pay it. Therefore a profit is a sign 
that a company is serving the 





public and so providing jobs. 


The demagogue who attacks 
profit is, you see, attacking the 
public which is you, and attack- 
ing the source of jobs—your job. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 

















Mr. Truman is delaying decision on 
the choice of a new Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee until 
he returns from South America... A 
hot fight is going on inside the Admin- 
istration over the post .. . 

Robert E. Hannegan, the present 
Chairman, wants his protege, Gael Sul- 
livan, to succeed him. But Treasury 
Secretary John W. Snyder and other 
presidential intimates favor Clinton P. 
Anderson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for the place... 

Friends of Mr. Anderson say he 
would quit the Cabinet to take the job 
if the President wanted him to do so.. 
He would not attempt the dual role of 
Secretary of Agriculture and Chairman 
of the Committee. 


Vice Presidents. Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney’s_ activity, behind the 
scenes, in the Administration’s drive 
against high prices is causing friends of 
the Wyoming Senator to urge his selec- 
tion as Democratic candidate for Vice 
President . At the same time, the 
hint quietly is being passed to Senator 
Scott Lucas, of Illinois, that his home 
State lies too close to Missouri for him 
to be picked for Vice President . . . The 
suggestion is being made that he run 
for Governor of Illinois. 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Republican 
Speaker of the House, is invested with 
a new kind of glamour during Mr. Tru- 
man’s visit to South America . . . The 
top-ranking executive officer in the 
country, during the absence of both 
Mr. Truman and Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, is Secretary Snyder 

. But Mr. Martin stands between Mr. 
Snyder and the Presidency. He would 
become President if anything should 
happen to Mr. Truman. 


The third-party movement is win- 
ning less enthusiasm from labor than 
it did two months ago . . . In New York, 
Democrats are more optimistic that a 


The March of the News 


united front of the Democratic, Ameri- 
can Labor and Liberal parties will form 
back of the Democratic presidential 
ticket in 1948 .. . A few months ago, 
ALP was a prime mover in the direc- 
tion of a third party .. . Refusal of AFL 
leaders to take part in u third-party 
plan is altering the situation. 


Thomas E. Dewey is planning to 
speak out on national issues, abandon- 
ing the noncommittal attitude that 
marked his recent journey through the 
West . . . His speech before the Ameri- 
can Legion in New York was the first 
of a series of frank discussions of na- 
tional issues to be expected from him. 
The New York Governor told the 
Legionnaires that he favors universal 
military training. 

Both Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, and former Governor Harold Stas- 
sen of Minnesota have demanded that 
all candidates declare themselves on 
public questions. Mr. Stassen went 
further than Mr. Taft . . . The Minne- 
sotan said he might not run for Vice 
President on a ticket with Mr. Dewey 
because the latter had failed to take a 
stand on vital issues. 


The delegate hunt is hitting a mid- 
season stride. Senator Taft is heading 
for the West to backtrack on the trail 
of Governor Dewey He will fire 
away with several major speeches along 
the way .. . And in Oregon, the Ohio 
Senator will cross the trail of Mr. Stas- 
sen, who is heading for Portland, Pen- 
dleton and Salem in mid-September . . . 
The two candidates will hit the State at 
about the same time. 


In Kansas, backers of General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower for the 
Republican nomination are waiting un- 
til they learn how he stands on national 
issues before they put on a serious drive 
for delegates for him . But Eisen- 
hower-for-President clubs already are 
springing up in the East. 
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It's a whale 


of a job 











We’re adding new telephones at the rate of about 300,000 


a month. That is 10,000 a day... And still it isn’t enough. 


Since V-J Day, we’ve added more than 
5,500,000 telephones. But fast as we put in 
one telephone, there comes an order for 
another. Sometimes two more. 

So even though we’re going full speed ahead, 
we haven’t been able to catch up with all the 
orders for telephone service. 


We’re moving faster than anyone thought 
possible — with shortages and everything — 
and we have broken all kinds of records. 

It’s a whale of a job and we’re eager 
and impatient to get it done. For we don’t 
like to keep anybody waiting for telephone 
service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














abits that help you get ahead | 


And there’s no reason you can’t 


practice them when you’re on the road 


as well as when you’re home. 





THINKING THINGS OUT. When travel keeps you on the go, 
there’s no better place for some quiet contemplation than a 
Pullman room. (This one’s a roomette.) Big ideas are often 
born in such privacy and comfort! 





TAKING CARE OF YOURSELF. Going Pullman, you get the 
good night’s sleep you need to be on top of your job next 
day. The man who is rested, refreshed and rarin’ to go has 
quite an edge on the fellow who is frazzled out! 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 











OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


BEING JOHNNY ON THE SPOT. Pullman gets you where 
you re going safely—on dependable railroad schedules. And 
you get off right in town. No missed appointments when you 
go by train, no matter what the weather! 





IMPROVED SECTION ACCOMMODATIONS, TOO! 


Many of the new cars now going into Pullman service include improved 
section (upper and lower berth) accommodations, as well as private rooms. 
And whether you occupy a room or berth, that famous Pullman service is 
always yours to command; Pullman lounge car hospitality yours to enjoy. 





© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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The Marshall plan is not likely to require vast additional outlays of dol- 
lars once the U.S. and European governments get down to hard facts. 

Europe wants around $30,000,000,000 from the U.S. over four years. That's 
about the estimate of technical experts for the 16 nations meeting in Paris. 

Europe probably will get no more than $15,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000. 

Europe is being told to make plans that are more "realistic," to tailor the 
recovery program more closely to what Congress is willing to provide. 

President Truman says the U.S. Government can't now determine the total cost 
of future foreign aid. Available facts, however, indicate that the U.S. will 
provide no more than $6,000,000,000 a year at the outside. 

Aid is being provided now almost to that extent. 











Foreign aid from all sources amounts to $5,198,000,000. That includes 
World Bank loans for the year ending June 30, 1948. In the last fiscal year 
the cash dollars provided to foreign countries totaled $5,359,000,000. 
The Marshall plan is not likely to involve much more than these amounts. 
Other dollar sources are to be found in imports of perhaps $6,000,000,000. 
The outside world thus can count definitely on getting $11,000,000,000 in 
the current fiscal year. No actual dollar famine is indicated by that sum. 
Dollar hunger, of course, is a different matter. That will persist as long 
as the U.S. is almost the only world source of industrial goods and food. 














To get a more detailed picture of where the dollars are going: 

Occupied countries, Germany, Korea and Japan, are down for $661,000,000. 

Devastated countries, chiefly Austria, Greece, Italy, get $257,000,000. 

Greek-Turkish aid is put at $320,000,000 in cash for the fiscal year. 

International Refugee Fund is to receive $72,000,000 in cash. 

Philippine war damage is estimated to cost $92,000,000. 

State Department will spend $245,000,000, mostly on administrative costs. 
Another $251,000,000 is budgeted to wind up U.S. contributions to UNRRA. 

Export-Import Bank and RFC are expected to loan $684,000,000. 

World Bank and Monetary Fund are down for a minimum of $916,000,000. 

Britain was budgeted for $1,700,000,000. That is almost all spent. 

The dollar problem, upon analysis, boils down, apparently, to a British 
problem. Other countries are getting as many or more dollars than last year. 
Further aid to Britain almost certainly will follow a different pattern. 























Wiser dollar spending, rather than more dollars to spend, is likely to be- 
come the keystone of the Marshall plan. That's what is meant by "realistic." 

A dollar pool for Europe is being suggested instead of special loans. Cone 
gress would insist on some U.S. control of this pool if it is set up. 

Aid_ in goods rather than in dollars also appeals to Congress. That plan 
would give U.S. tighter control over Europe than Europe is likely to relish. 

A_ customs union, favored by the U.S., is unlikely to be accepted now. 

It is becoming clearer that the U.S. is getting tired of pouring out dol- 
lars without visible effect. The emphasis now is to be placed on putting the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW== (Continued) 


world back to work, rather than attempting to live on U.S. handouts. 


German-recovery plans fit into the general European picture. 

Western German industry is to go back to 1936 levels of production. 

Steel output is to aim at 10,700,000 tons instead of 5,000,000 tons. 

Coal from the Ruhr is given a 70 per cent production rise as a target. 

The British-American agreement marks the end of the Potsdam program for U.S. 
and British occupation zones. It buries the "Morgenthau plan" to reduce Ger-= 
many to a pastoral state. It recognizes that German recovery is needed to re= 
duce occupied relief costs and to contribute to European recovery. 

Three years at least will be required before the new goals can be met. 

French objections to the program deal mainly with demands for more German 
steel and coal to feed French industry. They probably will be settled. 




















The U.S. is finding it difficult to maintain a "hands off Europe" policy. 

U.S. direction is found to be needed in drafting Europe's own proposals 
under the Marshall plan. That is why U.S. experts were rushed to Paris. 

The Greek cabinet crisis also demanded a degree of U.S. intervention. 

The idea that the United States could extend aid from a distance and let 
needy countries work out their own problems is not succeeding. Wherever money 
is sent, officials are learning that supervisors must go along, too. 

U.S. leadership appears to be needed fully as much as U.S. dollars. 

} 

Internal U.S. prices are due to get a going over from Congress. 

Frice hearings are to be held from one end of the country to the other. 

Much of the testimony will be drawn for political effect, but not all. 

Some Congressmen are determined to get more than publicity out of the hearings. 
They have been primed by technical experts on what questions to ask. 

The real price worry now is that prices won't come down quickly enough when 
demand falls off, as it is expected to fall some day. Too many artificial Sup= 
ports are believed to be present, such as rigid wage rates, arbitrary price de= 
cisions by some industries, commodity price supports by the Government. 

Rigid prices could cause the boom to end in a rather severe adjustment. 

What price investigations are expected to uncover is given on page ll. 




















Tariff rates are beginning to come back into the limelight. 

Canada suggests lower U.S. tariffs as one way to ease the dollar shortage. 

The Geneva trade conference has produced 27 tariff agreements to date. Most 
of them are two-way deals, not multilateral trading arrangements. 

U.S. tariff policy is being directed at two-way deals, too. The latest 
agreement announced for this country is a trade pact with Norway. 

Coconut oil and copra still come into the U.S. duty free. Congress turned 
down a proposal to restore the tariff on these commodities. 

Governor Dewey's political strength is slipping a bit with G.0.P. leaders. 

Senator Taft may come up after he completes his country-wide tour. 

General Eisenhower's possibilities as a dark horse continue to grow. The 
General, however, will make no personal effort to improve then. 

President Truman is keeping quiet on the political front. The polls seem 
to indicate that this is good policy. Mr. Truman's popularity is rising. 

As of today, the betting still is on a Republican victory in 1948. 


























Universal military training is getting bipartisan support, but prospects 
still are against a compulsory training program being adopted for 1948.. 

Science research appears almost sure to get more Government Support. The 
only argument will be over how much Government direction should be allowed. 








See also pages 15, 18, 28, 40. 
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New mire! 


34% MORE MILEAGE AND 
AT NEW LOW PRICES! 





NEW! . . . 34% More Mileage—And 
Here’s The Proof! In millions of miles of 
road tests, tires were driven until the- 


treads wore smooth. 


The new Goodyear De Luxe averaged 
34% more mileage than the famous 
Goodyear tire it replaces. Yes, 34% 
more mileage! 


GREATEST 
TIRE VALUE 
IN AMERICA! 


PAE EEFEEFEGEIEF ES 


If the new Goodyear De Luxe can make a 
record like this under test conditions tougher 
on tires than ordinary driving, isn’t it rea- 
sonable to believe that it will do at least as 
well on the wheels of your car? 


NEW! .. . Postwar Performance—Prewar 
Price! This increased mileage actually costs 
you less. You not only get a new and better 
tire, you get it at a prewar price! 





' . 
NEW! Wider, flatter tread puts NEW! Improved shoulder design 


more rubber on the road. Means 3 : 
NEW! si d ; ; : makes huskier, more flexible shoul- 
. ronger cord means a more traction when you need it most. 
der, means more even wear, 


stronger body. Permits a heavier 
tread which means longer wear. 


™  GOODFYEAR =” 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 











I saw my Pennies 
hateh Dollar Bilis* 


’d been raising chicks sor years— 
and doing fairly well, I thought. 

But then I read in Capper’s Farmer 
about a method that made chick rais- 
ing a real science and was helping 
others cut their chick losses way down. 
That hit home with me...and I knew 
Capper’s Farmer would steer me right. 

I mailed a few pennies for details 
on the new method. And when the 
booklet arrived, it really opened my 
eyes! It told me just what to feed— 
what hours to feed it, when to change 
the diet. It gave exact housing temper- 
atures for each week. 

Well, those pennies I mailed hatched 
dollar bills. I'd ordered enough chicks 
to cover my usual losses—and now the 
chicks thrived so I couldn’t house them 
all! I sold my extra hens and pullets 
for several hundred dollars. 

Is it any wonder I have confidence 
in Capper’s Farmer? 


*Based on an actual case history from 


Capper’s Farmer files. 


Capper’s Farmer is a vital influence on the 
lives of 1,300,000 Mid-American farm fam- 
ilies. It is the one magazine keyed to their 
specific needs—the one magazine in which 
they have unfailing confidence. That’s why 
ads in Capper’s Farmer have more selling 
power . . . they're backed by the confidence 
of a great, enduring market. 






The Magazine 
Farm People 
Believe In 





Cappers Farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 

















= News - Limes ———_§ 
What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, ordinarily, employ 
children under 14. Wage and Hour Di- 
vision reminds employers, as school year 
begins, of the need to comply with laws on 
employment of child labor. For work on 
goods to be shipped in interstate com- 
merce, the minimum age for general em- 
ployment is 16. Children of 14 and 15 may 
be employed outside of school hours only 
under stringent regulations. They may not 
be employed at any time in manufactur- 
ing, mining or processing occupations. 
They may not operate or tend power- 
driven machines other than office ma- 
chines, or serve as public messengers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain Government insur- 
ance of loans covering construction of 
small homes under simplified regulations. 
Federal Housing Administration modifies 
its rules for insuring loans up to $3,000, 
and places responsibility for observing 
construction and location standards in the 
hands of builders and lenders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, get a hearing be- 
fore the appropriate tax unit in Washing- 
ton if, after you have agreed to closing 
action in the field, Washington headquar- 
ters disapproves that action. A hearing 
may be had before the Income Tax Unit 
in the case of income and excess-profits 
taxes, or the Miscellaneous Tax Unit in 
regard to estate and gift taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now collect on checks, drafts 
and other payment instruments that were 
in enemy or enemy-occupied territory 
prior to Sept. 2, 1945. The Treasury De- 
partment lifts restrictions on payment and 
collection of such instruments. Moreover, 
checks and drafts now may be exported to 
Spain and Portugal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use year-end bonus 
payments to offset overtime compensation 
payable for work performed in particular 
weeks. Ruling to that effect, a federal court 
also holds that an employer cannot sub- 
stitute excess payments made in other 
weeks for overtime pay due under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain Govern- 
ment insurance of a loan made in connec- 


and administrative decisions: 


tion with the sale of public war housing. 
Insurance of loans secured by such mort- 
gages becomes a function of the Federal 
Housing Administration, under the new 
Section 610 of the National Housing Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ignore the regulations 
of the Public Housing Authority simply 
because that agency has ceased to exist. 
The previously issued valid regulations of 
the Authority are now adopted tempo- 
rarily by the new Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. 


* * » 


YOU CANNOT designate certain of 
your employes as supervisors for purposes 
of a bargaining unit unless you establish 
that those employes actually perform 
supervisory duties. Notices sent to em- 
ployes. notifying them that they are super- 
visors are disregarded in one case by the 
National Labor Relations Board, and the 
employes are included in a_ production 
workers’ bargaining unit. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now omit decontrol reports 
to area rent offices in the case of housing 
accommodations whose construction or 
conversion was completed on or after Feb, 
1, 1947, and units in existence but not 
rented between Feb. 1, 1945, and Jan. 31, 
1947. The new exemption does not affect 
rooming houses, hotels or units construct- 
ed with priorities assistance. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain limited 
quantities of quinine from Government 
stocks for the manufacture of cold tablets, 
chill tonics and similar products, and for 
industrial and other uses. The Office of 
Materials Distribution announces that its 
stocks of the drug, previously released 
only for antimalarial purposes, are to be 
made available for other uses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in computing an ex- 
cess-profits tax credit, include with bor- 
rowed invested capital the amounts of 
mortgages on property when purchasers 
of the property have assumed your liabil- 
ity on the mortgages. A federal court rules 
to that effect even though State law holds 
that a mortgagor continues liable on the 
mortgage even after its assumption by a 
purchaser of the property. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Toe Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Artful Art, the artist, is a painter of renown, who 


e picks the Pennsylvania every time he comes to town. 


Says Art: “They surely make an art of hospitality. 
They really treat me like a guest, which really pleases 
me!” 


!——— 





HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 

















€ 


[ \e Sa 
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Now see the artist rising up, like Venus, from the 
waves. “This Pennsylvania bath is tops!” the artful 
Arthur raves; “the floods of steamy water and the 
soap that keeps me clean, the piles of towels, snowy- 
white, all make a perfect scene! 











Adds Art: “The swell location here is something else 


@ you'll like. To shops or shows or business you won’t 


have a lengthy hike. The Pennsylvania’s centered in 
the heart of New York City, so when you stay at this 
hotel, you’re really sitting pretty!” 





2 This portrait of the artist is one of his favorite poses, 

@ for Pennsylvania s bed, he finds, beats any bed of 
roses. Eight hundred thirty seven springs—a sleep- 
producing number—float Art to rest on what he calls 
“A Masterpiece of Slumber!” 


























“Just eat a Pennsylvania meal, and then you'll know 

4, it’s true their skillful chefs, without a doubt, are noted 
artists. too. Their meats, desserts, and salads make me 
eat without restraint. With Pennsylvania food around, 
Id rather eat than paint!” 










HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James H.MeCabe, general ma 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


Coste Rylan Satin 





















DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
—that’s when you’ll have the best chance of getting 
the kind of accommodations you want! 











ES, IT’S THE receiving dock 
of one of Michigan’s largest 
automobile manufacturing plants. 


The designer of this newly-modern- 
ized building has tied feeder lines 
of Truck-Trailers directly with sub- 
assembly lines by means of the 
enclosed truck-level dock. By build- 
ing-in this dock as part of the assembly line, 
double handling of incoming parts has been 
eliminated to streamline and speed the final 
assembly of cars. 


Today, shipping and receiving are largely by 
Truck-Trailers. This modern means of hauling 
can best serve you if your plant or warehouse 
has motor transport designed into the building. 
Here’s where the experience of your Traffic Man- 
ager, your Architect and a Representative of 
Highway Haulers can lend money-saving assist- 


By adopting the Fruehauf ‘Shuttle’ 

method of hauling, you can easily in- 

crease the earning power of your 
trucks. 








ONE TRUCK 
alelakelixy 


2 OR MORE 
TRAILERS 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 












STOCK-PILE ON WHEELS! 


Here is a loading-dock view which illustrates how the Trailer method 
of hauling eliminates factory stock piles. It puts them on wheels, saves 
double handling and lowers delivery costs. Note another saving. Only 
the Trailers need be left standing for loading and unloading. Tractors 
keep working and earning and one tractor can handle several Trailers 
in a “shuttle” operation. 





ance. Their advice in planning any moderniza 
tion of your building or in new building design 
will certainly pay dividends in the labor-saving 
movement of goods within the structure. Be sure 
to include them on your planning committee. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ¢ DETROIT 32 


67 Factory Service Branches 
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TARGETS IN PRICE-CUTTING DRIVE: 
QUERIES BUSINESS WILL FACE 


Congressional Plans to Ask About Profits and Production Limits 


Nation-wide investigation that 
also will look at fair-trade 
laws, exports, money supply 


How American business sets its prices 
is to be thoroughly explored in hearings 
about to be started by Congress. Con- 
gressional subcommittees are to scour the 
countryside in one of the most extensive 
price studies ever undertaken. 

Before opening the hearings, Congress- 
men have been briefed on what to look 
for by experts on their own staffs and by 
economists and price experts from the 
administrative ‘agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The results of this briefing give a 
clue to the policies that businessmen are 
to be asked to explain. 

Price issues to be developed by the in- 
vestigators, members of the Senate-House 
Committee on the Economic Report, are 
to go into these subjects, among others: 

Administered prices—prices that are 
set by principal suppliers on some basis 


other than the law of supply and demand 
—are a favorite subject of some subcom- 
mittee members. Business witnesses are 
likely to be asked for a detailed explana- 
tion of how they go about setting prices. 
Dr. John D. Clark, a member of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, has urged the 
Committee to look into the pricing situa- 
tion in the textile industry. Here, he told 
the Committee, is a case in which a falling 
demand has failed to bring prices down. 

Profit margins all along the line from 
the manufacturer to the retailer are to 
be investigated. Some Government men 
have told the Committee that, on the 
basis of profits, recent price rises in many 
heavy-goods industries could not be justi- 
fied. 

Behind closed doors, the Committee was 
told that the steel industry, for example, 
had raised prices to help build up reserves 
to tide the industry over an anticipated 
business recession. Senator O’Mahoney 
(Dem.), of Wyoming, a member of the 
Far Western subcommittee, declares that 


such a pricing policy is the very thing that 
will bring on a recession. 

Holding output down is another prac- 
tice that is believed by some members to 
be an important factor in the price level. 
Both textiles and steel have been cited to 
the Committee as examples of industries 
doing this. Senator O’Mahoney says the 
steel industry has refused to expand capaci- 
ty “to meet perfectly obvious demands.” 
Steel executives, on the other hand, assert 
that present capacity will be big enough 
as soon as a temporary bulge in demand 
disappears. This point is likely to be ar- 
gued out before the price investigators. 

Fair-trade laws that apply in some 
States are to be examined for their effect 
on prices. Under these laws, manufactur- 
ers can set minimum prices for their 
dealers and enforce those prices. This 
type of price fixing is specifically exempt 
from federal antitrust laws. 

Farm price supports are to be talked 
about, although there is little chance that 
the present system will be changed. Under 
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. . . between now and the presidential campaign there will be plenty of finger pointing 
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SHOPPER’S PROTEST 
Heated debate... 


the law as it now stands, the Government 
is committed to support major crop prices 
until the end of 1948. Farm prices, how- 
ever, now are substantially above the 
support level. 

The money supply is likely to be blamed 
by many witnesses for the price spiral. 
Some Republicans already have seized on 
this issue as campaign ammunition against 
the Administration. The point they make 
is that the Democratic Administration 
financed the war largely by borrowing 
from banks, thereby increasing deposits 
and expanding the supply of credit. That 
money and credit now is held responsible 
for swelling the demand for goods. 

In investigating the money supply, Con- 
gressmen also are likely to look into credit 
practices to see whether lending agencies 
are contributing to higher prices. 

Wage rises are one of the hottest issues 
of the whole price controversy. The Tru- 
man Administration has been accused of 
setting off the recent surge of prices by 
encouraging demands for higher wages. 
The question is one of which came first— 
wage rises or price rises. Heated debate is 
sure to break out before the congressional 
subcommittees over this issue. 

Selling abroad is another factor that is 
likely to be blamed for price rises in some 
fields. Foreign demand, underwritten in 
large part by U.S. loans, has competed 
with domestic demand for some types of 
goods. In its direct buying of food for 
foreign relief, the Agriculture Department 
has been criticized for bad timing. Some 
assert the Department has contributed to 
price rises by buying at times when sup- 
plies were short and by keeping out of the 
market when supplies were plentiful. These 
charges are likely to be repeated before 
the congressional investigators. 
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The issue of foreign selling is involved in 
the Marshall plan, an aid program for 
Europe that would create new demand for 
export goods. The whole question of how 
much this country can spare in the way of 
goods to help Europe is being studied by 
a committee headed by Commerce Secre- 
tary W. Averell Harriman. Rs 

This is a broad sampling of what to 
expect out of the congressional investi- 
gations now getting started. These and 
other issues involved in the price problem 
will be in the headlines in the months 
ahead. 

Price probes are scheduled to be con- 
ducted simultaneously on many fronts. 
The Committee, headed by Senator Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio, and Representative Wol- 
cott (Rep.), of Michigan, is dividing up 
into subcommittees for the price hearings 
around the country. 

In the East, a subcommittee headed by 
Senator Flanders (Rep.), of Vermont, 
will begin hearings on September 15 at 
Providence, R.I. Then the subcommittee 
will move on to Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond and Atlanta. This 
group will find out about textiles, metal 
goods and other products of the area. 

In the midcontinent area, Representa- 
tive Bender (Rep.), of Ohio, heads a sub- 
committee that will open hearings at 
Cleveland on September 23. Other sessions 
are set for Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Little Rock and Birming- 
ham. This area is expected to provide in- 
formation on pricing methods in steel, 
automobiles, farm machinery, flour, meat 
and other food products. 

In the Far West, hearings will begin at 
Denver in early October. Other cities on 
the hearing schedule are Salt Lake City, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Portland. The subcommittee, headed by 
Senator Watkins (Rep.). of Utah, intends 
to go into lumber prices and charges for 
basic metals. West Coast businessmen also 
will have their relationships 
compared with those of other areas. 

Each of the six-man subcommittees has 
four Republican members and two Demo- 
cratic members. When the time comes to 
write reports on their findings, the Republi- 
can viewpoint will prevail, but the hear- 
ings themselves will be two-party affairs. 
The whole broad range of issues involved 
in the price controversy, therefore, is due 


cost-price 


for an airing. 

Executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment are conducting their own studies. 
President Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers is*making a broad price study, 
and, at the same time, other agencies are 
taking more direct action. 

The Justice Department, under Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark, is getting indict- 
ments against a growing list of companies 
and industries in price-fixing charges. The 
range of investigation extends from real 


WORKER’S PAY 
... for a hot issue 


estate agents to the rubber and oil indus- 
tries, color films and brake-lining manu- 
facturers. The Federal Trade Commission 
is challenging basing-point prices of the 
steel industry, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is looking into cor- 
porate financing records. 

The same agencies are studying the pos- 
sibility of tightening the antitrust laws, 
so that even broader prosecutions can be 
undertaken next year. The plan is for the 
President to propose changes in the law 
as soon as Congress convenes in January. 

Results in the form of lower prices are 
not expected to show up in time to affect 
current price trends. 

In treating pricing methods, Congress 
has the weapons of investigation and leg- 
islation. The Administration’s only weapon 
is prosecution under present laws. Each of 
these weapons takes months or years be- 
fore it can accomplish anything. The most 
officials hope to achieve at the moment is 
to persuade or frighten business firms into 
holding prices where they are. 

For the immediate situation, the 
President is being told that he has only 
three courses open to him: 

To persuade business, in the interest of 
the whole economy, to cut pricés volun 
tarily. This attempt has been made but 
without any success. 

To restore price ceilings. That proposal 
is politically impossible. 

To let the boom run itself out and then 
take the price bust that follows. 

In Congress and the Executive agencies 
of Government, the conviction is growing 
that the third course—boom and bust—is 
inevitable at this stage of inflation. In- 
vestigations, however, may point the way 
to avoiding a repeat performance in the 
future. 
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The National Week 


WHY MEAT PRICES STAY HIGH 


Biggest Demand Yet While Marketing of Cattle and Hogs Is Delayed 


Prospect of further increase 
in cost before winter dip, 
with another rise in spring 


Meat prices, already 78 per cent above 
June of last year, are to go up further be- 
fore they come down. Price relief, however, 
is due by November. 

The outlook for the individual buyer 
of meat, based on Government and meat 
packers’ estimates, is this: 

By early autumn, better grades of meat 
may be up 9 to 12 cents a pound. Beef- 
steak of a grade that sold for 55 cents 
under 1946 ceilings and now brings 89 
cents will cost about $1 a pound. Pork 
chops that were 38 cents last year and 
now cost 79 cents will move up to about 
90 cents. Veal cutlets, now up from 45 to 
75 cents, will be around 83 cents a pound. 

By winter, or sometime after the end of 
October, meat prices will dip, according 
to these estimates. Supplies of better- 
grade meat then will be up about 20 
per cent as cattle and hogs are marketed 
in large numbers because of the coming 
corn shortage. How far prices will ease at 
that time will depend on whether employ- 
ment stays high, dollar incomes remain 
large and demand for meat stays up. 

By late spring, a marked shortage of 
meat will begin to appear, due to the large 
slaughter this autumn and winter. Prices 
then will soar again if employment and 
demand stay large, but could stay down 
if deflation should set in by that time. 

This outlook, for an increase in the 
prices people must pay for meat in the 
weeks ahead and for another probable in- 
crease in the spring, comes at a time when 
meat prices already are 118 per cent above 
prewar 1939. That advance is more than 
twice the 57.1 per cent by which over-all 
living costs have risen. Since mid-1946 
alone, meat prices have advanced three 
times as fast as general food prices. 

Why meat prices are climbing out of 
sight in the face of near-record supplies 
is explained by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment this way: 

Demand for meat, especially for the 
better grades of beef, has gradually risen 
to an all-time high. Employment has 
grown to a record peak, wages are high, 
and people have more dollars to spend 
for their favorite cuts of meat than ever 
before. About 90 per cent of this demand 
is for beef and pork, most of it for the 
better cuts of these products. 

Supplies of meat reached a new high 
this year, with 155 pounds available for 
each U.S. civilian, as compared with 
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132.8 in 1939. Yet this abundance has 
not been enough to create a surplus and 
bring prices down. 

Cattle have been slaughtered in such 
large numbers that feed lots in the corn 
country now hold fewer animals than they 
have for years at this season. Moreover, 
a late spring held up marketing of grass- 
fed cattle; Western pastures remained 
green until August, so that these cattle 
are just now starting to appear on the 
market with their lower-grade beef. Corn- 
fed cattle now are being fattened for the 
autumn market and will not reach pack- 
ing houses in large numbers until late 
October or November. 

Hogs, meanwhile, got a slow start this 
year because of the late spring. As a result, 
the year’s low in pork production is to 
be reached this month and prices are ex- 
pected to rise accordingly. Because corn 
last spring brought more as grain than 
as feed, many farmers sold pigs that they 
normally would have kept. Cold-storage 
stocks of pork, thus, are 30 per cent below 
normal. 

Lamb output has been rising since July, 
but supplies still are expected to be 15 
per cent below 1946, forcing prices upward. 





The result of all this is a relative 
shortage in the midst of plenty. Prices 
of medium-grade beef are beginning to 
drop as grass-fed cattle come to market, 
but the gap between these prices and 
those for better grades is growing steadily 
wider as other prices rise. As late as last 
spring, there was a normal spread of no 
more than 2 to 3 cents a pound between 
“commercial” beef and the more desired 
“oood” grade of beef at wholesale. Now 
the spread is about 10 cents. And it is 
expected to widen to as much as 15 cents 
before the autumn plateau is reached. 

Meat-price increases, thus, are showing 
an abnormal upturn at the top-quality 
level that more than makes up for the 
slight decline in cost of lower grades. 
Choice beef, for “example, already retails 
for $1.25 to $1.50 a pound in some cities. 
Prime cuts are selling to  high-price 
restaurants for about $2.50 a pound. 

Price relief for meat buyers, then, is 
not due until after new increases push 
the present price levels still higher. That 
relief is expected in the late autumn and 
the winter, but may be followed by in- 
creases again in the spring if present de- 
mand for meat keeps up that long. 





—Black Star 


BEEF EATER 
... relief in the autumn, trouble in the spring 
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Spurt for Home Building: 
Renewal of Rise in Costs 


A 20-Year Record in Starting Rate of Apartments 
And Houses. Canceling of Rent Control as Factor 


Commercial and industrial 
construction’s continued 
lag behind expected rates 


A spurt in construction of houses and 
apartments is under way. Builders are 
putting up dwellings at the highest rate in 
20 years. Yet this upturn in residential 
building is not to mean a full-scale boom 
in the construction industry, or even a cut 
in the high cost of building a house. 

The big jump in the number of apart- 
ment buildings and suburban develop- 
ments being started is due in part to the 
removal of rent ceilings on new houses and 
apartments. Its effect is augmented by a 
sizable increase in road building and public- 
utility construction. But the basic barriers 
to a real construction boom remain. 

Building costs. already at an all-time 
high, are easing upward again. New starts 
in industrial building are going down, not 
up. The official outlook now is for a build- 
ing total of about $12,200,000,000 this 
year, which is above last year’s total of 
$9,890,000,000, but well below the $15,- 
000,000,000 predicted a year ago for 1947. 


a t + eas 
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A look at the building picture, part by 
part, shows this: 

Houses and apartments 
started in July at the rate of more than 
80.000 units a month. This is the highest 
starting rate since 1927. 

Apartments accounted for 17 per cent 
of this total, or more than twice the 
apartment percentage of all housing at any 
previous time since war’s end. 

Stores and offices are increasing, but 
this commercial building still has only one 
fifth of the dollar value of new housing. 

Industrial building—factories, refiner- 
ies. laboratories—is on the decrease. New 
starts declined from $139,000.000 in May 
to $135,000.000 in June, to $132,000,000 in 
July, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Road building is twice last year’s, and 
its dollar cost is one third that of new 
housing. But the big highway-building 
plans still are being held up, waiting for 
prices to come down. 

Public-utility building, too, is going 
on at about twice last vear’s rate, at a 
dollar outlay about the same as that for 
new roads. 
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being 


Farm construction is up about one 
third over last year’s rate and is expected 
to stay up for the rest of this year. 

Public housing, on the other hand, has 
dropped from a major construction item 
last year, with about 130,000 dwellings 
built, to almost nothing now. 

That, in brief, is the building situation 
as it stands now. The increases are cep. 
tered in suburban and rural housing, which 
account for about 45 per cent of all new 
residential building instead of the 20 per 
cent of prewar years. Other types of 
private building—stores, hospitals, fae. 
tories, offices—are falling below expecta. 
tions, have increased less than the usual 
seasonal increase in all building. Public 
construction is generally down, except for 
road building, Government hospitals and 
some new schools. ; 

To the individual who wants to build 
or rent, then, the outlook is this: 

Building costs, after staying on a high 
plateau for about four months, are mov- 
ing upward again with the home-building 
spurt. Wholesale prices of construction 
materials, on the average, are 33.6 per 
cent above July, 1946, and 97 per cent 
above August, 1939. 

Lumber, for example, has risen again 
in recent weeks to a level 51.7 per cent 
above mid-1946 and 198.6 per cent above 
August, 1939. 

Paint, which had come down from its 
March peak, is up again to a point 396 
per cent above last year, 95.4 per cent 
above the prewar level. 

Cement, after another recent increase, is 
up 10.5 per cent above July, 1946, and 
25.8 per cent above 1939. 

Plumbing and heating, also compara- 
tively low but still advancing, cost 164 
per cent more than last year and 556 
per cent more than prewar. 

As a result, the increased cost of a new 
house or commercial building is producing 
more evidence of buyers’ resistance. In 
Baltimore, for example, nearly 3,000 new 
homes in the $10,000-$12,000 bracket have 
been reported completed but unsold. In 
Detroit, 10,000 new homes with no buyers 
have been reported. 

Rental opportunities, meanwhile, are 
increasing. A large portion of the record 
number of new housing units being built 
will be for rent. Rents, however, will be 
up. Federal rent ceilings are off for new 
houses and apartments, and few States 
thus far have set up local rent ceilings for 
new construction. 

The upturn in new housing, thus, is to 
make it easier for the average individual 
to rent a house or apartment, but more 
expensive for him to build or buy his owa 
home. For the building industry, it pr 
vides a shot in the arm, yet something 
short of a full-scale construction boom. 
Such a boom depends on whether commer 
cial, industrial and public building catch 
up with the new spurt in housing. 
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IS U. $.-RUSSIAN BREAKUP NEAR? 


Outlook That Showdown Is Years Away Despite Growing Friction 


Danger of blundering into 
conflict through Soviet's 
misjudgment of our spirit 


Every week brings a new crop of dis- 
putes between the United States and 
Russia. Almost every question that comes 
up results in disagreement. More and more, 
the two nations are going their separate 
ways. 

This country is urging Russia to prevent 
the Bulgarian Government from execut- 
ing Nikola Petkov, leader of an anti- 
Government party. Russia has declined to 
intervene. In Hungary, where an election 
is about to be held, the U.S. is protesting 
the beating given Zoltan Pfeiffer, an anti- 
Communist leader. Russia is ignoring the 
protest. 

Russia has denounced the U.S.-British- 
French conference on the future of the 
German Ruhr, calling the conference 
illegal. U.S.-Russian talks in Korea get 
nowhere, and the U.S., trying to break 
the stalemate, asks for a new four-power 
meeting. In Manchuria, Russia fails to 
open the port of Dairen, even though 
strongly urged by the U.S. to carry out 
her treaty pledge to do so. In the United 
Nations, this country and Russia are dead- 
locked over what to do about Greece. 

Notes of protest exchanged between the 
two big powers are piling up. The sharp 
tone of these notes is leading to new talk 
within this country of the danger of war. 
This raises the question whether a com- 
plete U.S.-Russian break really is as near 
as it seems. 

The widening rift between the United 
States and Russia is thrown into sharp 
focus by a study just issued by the Senate 
Fofeign Relations Committee. This study, 
entitled “Trends in Russian Foreign Policy 
Since World War I,”’ was prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. As the Pictogram on 
pages 16 and 17 shows, the U.S.-Russian 
harmony that existed in wartime did not 
last long after the fighting stopped. With 
each new period since the end of the war, 
disputes and arguments have multiplied. 
Now, disagreement prevails on nearly 
every front where the two nations come 
in contact. 

The conflict between the United States 
and Russia is taking different forms in 
the different regions of the world. And this 
country’s tactics are being tailored to fit 
each separate situation. 

In Greece, where the struggle is hot- 
test, a major U.S. effort is being exerted 
through the United Nations. A commis- 
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sion sent to the scene of trouble by the 
Security Council reported that the guerrilla 
bands in Northern Greece are being trained 
in Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria. The 
U.S. moved in the Security Council to set 
up a permanent watch on the Greek bor- 
der. This has been vetoed by the Russian 
delegate, Andrei A. Gromyko. As a result, 
the U.S. is preparing to reopen the whole 
matter in the General Assembly, which 
convenes in New York on September 15. 

Acting through the Assembly, the United 
States will try to get around the Russian 
veto. A two-thirds vote will be sought in 





SOVIET'S GROMYKO 
... for America—tailored tactics 


approval of sending a new commission to 
watch the Greek border. In this way, 
U.S. officials hope to mobilize world 
opinion on behalf of Greece. 

Eventually, if this move fails and trouble 
in Greece continues, the U.S. is prepared 
to ask the various nations to join in send- 
ing troops. Such action, officials hold, can 
be taken under Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, which recognizes the 
right of “collective self-defense.” But no 
such action will be started until and unless 
all attempts at peaceful settlement have 
failed. Thus, a final break between the 
U.S. and Russia over Greece appears to 
be at least several months away. 

In Western Europe, the U.S. is rely- 
ing on economic recovery to prevent any 


further Russian inroads. As one step 
toward this end, revival of coal and steel 
production in the German Ruhr is to be 
pushed. Britain and France are joining 
with the U.S. in raising the permitted 
level of industry in the Ruhr. Russian pro- 
tests that this is a violation of the Pots- 
dam Agreement are being disregarded. 

Another step toward economic recovery 
in Western Europe is promotion of the 
Marshall plan. Under this plan, if U.S. 
ideas are followed in return for U.S. finan- 
cial aid, the 16 European nations taking 
part will dovetail their economies. The 
United States is asking that 
trade barriers between these 
nations be removed or low- 
ered, their national finances 
put in good order, and their 
production methods stream- 
lined. The hope is that the 
countries of Western Europe 
can get on their feet and 
check any westward spread 
of Communism. 

Russia chose not to take 
part in the Marshall plan. 
Through her radio and other 
propaganda, she is attacking 
it as a device of United States 
“monopolies” to get control 
of Europe. But any United 
States-Russian break over 
Western Europe will be post- 
poned at least until Novem- 
ber. At that time the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers will 
meet in London to take 
up German questions where 
it left off in Moscow last 
spring. 

In Eastern Europe, the 
U.S. is supporting non-Com- 
munist elements and trying 
to hold Russia to the Yalta 
pledge of free elections. But, in Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, the Russians are 
openly or tacitly approving purges of anti- 
Communist officials. Apparently they are 
trying to strengthen the Communist- 
dominated regimes in those countries be- 
fore the peace treaties go into effect and 
Russian occupation troops are withdrawn. 
The United States regards the Russian 
moves as violations of the Yalta pledge. 
Hence this Government is countering with 
a series of protests. Russia, if she pays at- 
tention at all, answers in kind. The atmos- 
phere is growing tenser, but the note 
writing continues and only verbal mis- 
siles are being exchanged. 

In the Far East, this country is taking 
matters into its own hands so far as possi- 
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VETO...VETO...VETO... 


Soviet uses veto 
repeatedly in U.N to 
block action U.S. and 

others reject proposals 
of Soviet 





ble. Plans are going forward for an 11- 
nation conference on Japanese peace terms, 
in spite of a Russian protest. The U.S.- 
is giving up the attempt to work with 
Russia in running Korea, and is referring 
the question to a group that includes 
Britain and China. Except for urging 
Russia to get out of Dairen, this country 
is ignoring Russian views and interests in 
the framing of policy toward China. 
The reason for this general attitude is 
that the U.S. regards the Far East as her 
special sphere. Russia, along with other 
countries, is given a nominal place in the 
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U.S. accuses Russia of 
breaking Yalta pledge 


ELECTION CHARGES ATOMIC STALEMATE 


Russia rejects U.S. plan 
for atomic control. 
U.S. rejects Russia's 
proposal. No solution 
in sight. 


of free elections in 
Poland and Balkan 
countries. 





setup of control. But the U.S., having 
carried the biggest load in defeating Japan, 
insists on making the major decisions. 
Russia has little choice but to go along 
with them, just as the U.S. has been un- 
able to change Russian policies in Eastern 
Europe. 

U.S. strategy, taken as a whole, is in- 
tended to “contain” Russia everywhere 
in Europe.and Asia. Its aim is to check the 
spread of Communism and thus prevent 
expansion of Russia’s influence. The prob- 
lem of stopping Russia is recognized by 
officials as far more complex than was 
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RIFT OVER GERMANY FAILURE AT PARIS 


Second attempt of 
foreign ministers to 
write peace treaties. 


U.S. proposal for a 
four-power pact to 
prevent German ag- 


U.S. and Russia still 


gression is denounced 
disagree. 


by Russian leaders. 





SPLIT IN KOREA 


Soviet and U.S. fail te 
agree on way to unify 
Korean regime. Country 
remains split into 

two zones. 


OCCUPATION DISCORD 





Soviet refuses economic 
merger of German 
zones. U.S., impatient 
at delay, merges own 
zone with British. 





that of stopping Nazi Germany under 
Hitler. In the case of Germany, the main 
threat was military invasion. But Russia 
is using political rather than military 
means to enlarge her sphere. Hence, the 
main task of the United States is declared 
to lie in restoring the non-Communist 
world to economic and political health. 
Russia’s strategy, as of now, appeals 
to be a waiting one. The Russian leaders, 
after turning their backs on the Marshall 
plan, are making plain their belief that 
the U.S. cannot or will not be successful 
in meeting the economic needs of Westem 
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DISPUTE OVER IRAN 


Revolutionists aided by fw 
Soviet occupation } ; 
forces. U.S. backs Iran 


in trying to speed 3 
Russian exit. ; 





CRISIS IN IRAN 


U.S. accuses Russia of 
breaking pledge to 
remove troops from 
Iran by deadline set. 
U.N. action sought. 


U.S. effort to cut 
occupation armies of 
four powers to 15,000 
men each is rejected 

by Soviet. 





DEADLOCK AT MOSCOW 


Congress votes aid to Meeting of foreign 
Greece and Turkey to 
check spread of 
Communist movements 


backed by Russia. 


discuss Germany fails 
to settle any 
basic issues. 


Europe. They also are betting that the 
United States will be unable to remedy 
the chaotic conditions in Greece and 
China. Eventually, the Russian leaders 
are convinced, the United States will lose 
out in what they term her attempt to 
organize the non-Communist world in a 
grand coalition aimed against Russia. If 
that should happen, they believe that 
most of Europe and Asia inevitably would 
go Communist. 

The test of strength between the 
United States and Russia is expected to 
take years to decide. War could be the 
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ISSUES OVER JAPAN 


Russia objects to U.S. 
plan for 11-nation 
conference to discuss 
terms of peace 
for Japan. 





blocked by U.S. 





U. N. MEMBERSHIP 


Soviet blackballs U.S.- 
sponsored nations 
seeking to join U.N. 

Russia-backed nations 











EUROPE SPLIT IN TWO 


Permanent split of 
Europe threatened, as 
Russia and her 
satellites reject 
Marshall plan for aid. 
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eventual result. It could come at any time, 
if Russia should miscalculate, as both Hit- 
ler and Kaiser Wilhelm did, the willingness 
of the U.S. to take up arms against 
aggression.’ Some _ expansionist move, 
thought by Russia to be safe, might touch 
things off. But she seems willing to play 
a slow game and bide her time. Whenever 
and wherever the non-Communist nations 
weaken, she is prepared to move in. The 
Marshall plan will not assume definite 
shape until next winter or spring. Months 
or years after that will be required before 
its success or failure becomes evident. Not 


until then will the ultimate victor in this 
economic and political battle for the world 
be indicated. 

Meanwhile, the “one world” concept 
on which the United Nations machinery 
was set up is admitted by officials to be 
dead. But the machinery remains. Only 
gradually is this machinery being adapted 
to the “two worlds” that have come to 
exist in fact. In spite of charge and 
countercharge, the United States and Rus- 
sia still observe the forms of more or less 
polite communication. And no final break 
between them is yet in sight. 
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HUNT FOR A VICE PRESIDENT 


Democrats’ Need to Pick a Candidate From the East or Far West 


G.O.P. handicap in necessity 
of waiting until No. 1 man 
on ticket has been chosen 


The hunt for 1948  vice-presidential 
timber is beginning. Each party is trying 
to find men who can qualify for second 
place. Democrats are looking for a man 
to broaden the appeal of a Truman ticket. 
Republicans are thinking of each favorite- 
son candidate in the presidential ring as a 
potential nominee for second place. 

Geography and appeal to voters in 
States with big electoral votes are two of 
the topmost tests for second-place allure. 
By these standards, Democrats are measur- 
ing such men as James A. Farley, Sam 
Rayburn, W. Averell Harriman, Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach and a dozen others. In the 
same way, Republicans are thinking of 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Harold Stassen, 
Earl Warren, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and 
others. 

The Democratic job is simpler than 
that of the Republicans. The Democrats 
already have one of the essential elements 
of the formula. They are fairly certain who 
their presidential candidate will be. What 
they have to do is to figure what Demo- 
crat will add strength to the ticket in 
places where they need it most. 

Geography is a prime test. President 
Truman comes from Missouri, a Midwest 
State. Political axiom decrees that his 
running mate should not come from the 
same area. Thus, the Democrats are look- 
ing for men either from the Far West or 
from the East. 

This test of geography is working against 
several men. Senator Scott Lucas, of 
Illinois, lives next door to President Tru- 
man’s Missouri. Paul V. McNutt, of 
Indiana, who was the gallery favorite for 
the vice-presidential candidacy in 1940, is 
only one State removed from Missouri. 
And Senator Alben Barkley, of Kentucky, 
might be regarded as being too close to 
Mr. Truman’s home State. 

Few Southerners are being considered. 
The electoral vote of the South usually 
goes safely Democratic. The big job is to 
win votes in the North. And few South- 
erners offer much appeal to the left-wing 
and labor groups in the North from which 
the party has drawn its largest votes in 
recent years. 

In the minds of most Democratic strate- 
gists, this removes from the list such men 
as Senators Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, 
and Walter F. George, of Georgia. It 
argues against the selection of former 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, of Texas, even 
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though he supported Roosevelt policies 
and is a close friend of Mr. Truman. 

Even Southern liberals such as former 
Governor Ellis Arnall, of Georgia, and 
Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, may 
expect to win little consideration because 
they come from areas that are safely 
Democratic already, and no one could be 
certain how much, if any, strength they 
would add to the ticket outside the 
South. 

In the East, where lie the big electoral 
votes of New York (47), Pennsylvania 
(35), Massachusetts and New Jersey (16 
each), the Democrats have their biggest 
task of the election. They had losses in all 
of these States in the last congressional 
elections. They need to pick up strength 
there next year. Thus, they are examining 
carefully the claims of Eastern hopefuls 
for the vice-presidential candidacy. 

Into this group fall Senators Millard E. 
Tydings, of Maryland, and J. Howard 
McGrath, of Rhode Island, and five New 
Yorkers: James A. Farley, political strate- 
gist of the first two Roosevelt administra- 
tions: James V. Forrestal, the new Secre- 
tary of Defense; W. Averell Harriman, 
Secretary of Commerce; Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr., son of the late President; and 
William O’Dwyer, Mayor of New York. 

The odds are weighted against Senators 
Tydings and McGrath. In the eyes of 





SPEAKER MARTIN 


Northern and Eastern Democrats, Sena- 
tor Tydings comes from too far South. 
They think the only difference between 
him and Senator Byrd is a river—which 
separates their two States. The political 
philosophy of the two is much alike. They 
stand to the right of Mr. Truman. 

Senator McGrath appeals to Eastern 
Democrats. He is a New Dealer. He—like 
Mr. Farley and Mayor O’Dwyer—is a 
Catholic. And many Irish Catholics turned 
away from the Democrats in the last 
congressional election. But the Senator 
comes from a State that has only four 
electoral votes. Even Mr. Tydings’s Mary- 
land has eight. 

Mr. Farley has friends all over the 
country. They argue that he could win 
New York for the Democrats and would 
strengthen the ticket generally. But Mr. 
Farley’s criticism of the Roosevelts in a 
recent series of magazine articles is causing 
many Democrats to take a dim view of his 
prospects. They would not like to see the 
party divided into pro and anti-Roosevelt 
factions. 

The mere fact that they are from New 
York is drawing Secretaries Forrestal and 
Harriman into consideration.. Their politi- 
cal drawing power is untested. Each 
speaks for big financial interests. To some 
Democrats, this is a black mark against 
them, whatever might be their personal 
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Geography and voter appeal are two of the topmost tests... 
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views of the role that Government should 
play in the life of the nation. 

Mayor O’Dwyer and Franklin Roose- 
velt, Jr., are being thought of by those 
who are especially conscious of the 
strength of the veterans’ vote. The Mayor 
is a veteran with vote-getting ability. 
Franklin Roosevelt has a _ vote-getting 
name and is taking an active part in efforts 
to solve veterans’ problems. 

In the Far West, the biggest stakes are 
the electoral votes of California (25) and 
Washington (8), although several other 
Western and Mountain States might be 
persuaded to give their votes to the 
Democrats. 

For that reason, the names of James 
Roosevelt in California; Lewis B. Schwell- 
enbach, Mon C. Wallgren and Warren G. 
Magnuson, all of Washington; and Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, are being 
brought into the discussions. 

James Roosevelt is the eldest son of the 
late President and Chairman of the Cali- 
fornia State Democratic Committee. Mr. 
Schwellenbach is the Secretary of Labor. 
Mr. Wallgren is the present Governor of 
Washington. Mr. Magnuson is one of its 
Senators. All three are staunch New 
Dealers. 

Senator O’Mahoney directed the monop- 
oly inquiry conducted by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee in the late 
1930s. Mr. O’Mahoney still is a battler 
against trusts. 

The Republican problem is more diffi- 
cult. Until their presidential candidate is 
picked, they can do little about a vice- 
presidential nominee. All the hopefuls 


will have to stand in the wings and wait. 
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If Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York should be the nominee, either a 
Middle or Far Western vice-presidential 
candidate would be called for. That would 
project into the running the names of 
Governor Earl Warren of California, for- 
mer Governor Harold Stassen of Minne- 
sota, Governor Dwight H. Green of IIli- 
nois, House Majority Leader Charles A. 
Halleck of Indiana, or, perhaps, one of 
the other favorite sons from west of the 
Alleghenies. 

Governor Warren rejected a vice-presi- 
dential spot on the ticket with Mr. Dewey 
in 1944. He might do so again. Mr. 
Stassen, however, has indicated that he 
would accept such an offer. He is battling 
for first place. But many of the favorite 
sons have their names put into nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, hoping that they 
will get the second place on the ticket. 

If Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
should win the presidential nomination, 
the vice-presidential nomination might go 
to a Far Westerner or to an Easterner. 
It would not go to a Middle Westerner. 

Such a nomination would turn the vice- 
presidential spotlight toward Governor 
Warren or a Senator from the West. Or 
it might move into the East to play upon 
such men as Speaker Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., and Senators Leverett Saltonstall and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., all of Massachu- 
setts, or Senator Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania. 

A Stassen nomination for the Presi- 
dency would present the same general 
choice of vice-presidential running mate 
as would a Taft nomination, except that, 
with Mr. Taft in the top spot, a more 
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progressive man would be sought for 
second place to balance the ticket. With 
Mr. Stassen at the head of the ticket, a 
less progressive man would have a better 
chance of getting the nomination. 

A Warren nomination would be likely 
to produce an Eastern vice-presidential 
nominee. Already, there is talk of a 
Warren-Lodge ticket. But the thought 
would be that a strong bid would: have to 
be made for the big electoral votes of the 
East. Any good Eastern Republican name 
might be substituted for that of Mr. 
Lodge; and the Republican battle would 
be fought in the East. 

Eisenhower-Vandenberg. The nomina- 
tion of either General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower or Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, would present about 
the same kind of vice-presidential prob- 
lem as would that of either Mr. Taft or 
Mr. Stassen. The search would be in the 
Far West or the East, General Eisenhower 
coming from Kansas and Mr. Vandenberg 
from Michigan. 

The political battle being what it is, 
the nomination of either a Midwestern or 
Far Western presidential candidate would 
be likely to turn the search for a vice- 
presidential candidate into the East. There 
the big electoral votes lie, and neither 
party would risk snubbing the East. 

In the final analysis, the man chosen 
as presidential nominee usually is permit- 
ted to pick his own running mate. But 
this is done with the advice of party lead- 
ers, and, if his wishes run too far afield, 
he might be overruled. Only a powerful 
candidate, such as Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
can whip his party into line. 
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. .. for second-place allure, with the Democrats already having met one of them 
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Shortages of Medical Men 


Dispute Whether Lack Is Fundamental or Due to Uneven Distribution 


Prosperous public that 
demands more attention 
to ills than ever before 


The spread between the supply of doc- 
tors and the demand for their services is 
growing throughout much of the United 
States. The distance between supply and 
demand already is so wide in many places 
that days of waiting are required to get 
appointments for anything but emergency 
cases. 

What is broadening that gap is a wedge 
of dollars. With more money and more 
consciousness of their health than ever 
before, people are demanding more and 
more medical care. Millions who used to 
wait till they were bedridden can afford 
now to call the doctor for a scratch or a 
stomach-ache. 

Result is that, in many areas, doctors— 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, psychiatrists 





have more business than they can 
handle. Their offices are besieged by 


patients as long as the overworked doctors 
can stay on the job. 

Whether the real problem is one of an 
over-all shortage of doctors or a poor dis- 
tribution of those doctors, however, is the 
source of a continuing argument between 
public and private health groups. 

Government view is that there is a 
national shortage of physicians. The Army, 


an A 
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for example, describes the shortage of 
doctors as its “worst problém.” And that 
shortage, according to officifs of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, is gr¢wing. By 1960, 
say those officials, the natiop will be 30,000 
physicians short of its minimum needs. 

Increasing need for doctors arises largely 
from the growth and aging of the popula- 
tion. By 1960, the U.S. population is ex- 
pected to exceed that of 1940 by 18,000.- 
000. And 19 per cent of the people will 
be over 55, against 16 per cent over that 
age in 1940. 

In addition, several thousand more doc- 
tors will be required by the armed services, 
the Veterans’ Administration and PHS by 
1960. And thousands more will be needed 
to staff the hospitals soon to be built all 
over the country under Federal-State pro- 
grams. What those needs add up to, in 
the Government’s view, is 64,000 more 
doctors in 1960 than there were in 1940. 

Increasing supply of doctors will result 
from the graduation of some 5,200 stu- 
dents annually from medical schools. With 
the 7,000 extras graduated in the stepped- 
up wartime training, this means 111,000 
doctors added between 1940 and 1960. 
But in that 20 years 77,000 are due to die 
or retire. Net gain, thus, is to be about 
34,000 physicians, against a need of 64,- 
000. 

That deficit, moreover, makes no al- 
lowance for what officials regard as a need 





for raising the adequacy of general medi. 
cal practice as hospital services are ex. 
panded. 

Other medical personnel, too, are be- 
lieved to be scarce relative to demand. The 
75,000 practicing dentists are only half 
the number needed to make even a be. 
ginning on what officials regard as ap 
adequate program of dental care. And the 
318,000 active, registered professional 
nurses are 42,000 short of the officially 
estimated minimum need. 

The need for some specialists is even 
worse, say Officials. At least 10,000 more 
psychiatrists are needed. Roughly half 
the hospital beds in the country are oe. 
cupied by mental patients. But psychia- 
trists make up less than 2 per cent of the 
country’s doctors. 

That is the picture of doctor supply as 
Government health officials see it. 

Doctors’ own view is that there is 
little, if any, over-all shortage of physi- 
cians. Poor distribution, which officials 
recognize as a major problem, is the real 
trouble, according to the American Medi- 
cal Association and its recognized spokes- 
men for the profession. There are plenty 
of physicians, they say, but too many are 
practicing in the wrong places. 

Latest official figures, for 1940, show 
where doctors are located. 

Physicians in the 12 highest-income 
States averaged 151 practicing for every 
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100,000 population. The 12 States with the 
lowest incomes had 80 per 100,000, as an 
average. New York, with the highest per 
capita income, had 206 physicians per 100,- 
000 population, while Mississippi, with the 
lowest income, had 69. 

In that same year, many counties had 
less than one active physician per 2,000 
population, and some had none. About 40 
per cent of U.S. counties had no full- 
time public-health officer. 

Dentists in the same 12 high-income 
States averaged 72 practicing for every 
100,000 population, against 26 for the 
average of the 12 low-income States. New 
York had just four times as many dentists 
per 100,000 population as Mississippi. 

Solution of the problems of maldistri- 
bution or general shortage is related to 
professional opportunities and medical 
training. 

Distribution is a problem of opportuni- 
ties for doctors. Public and private health 
groups agree that areas in which doctors 
are scarce must be made more attractive to 
them. 

Right now, the big opportunities are in 
cities and the more populous States. The 
relatively high level of general income in 
those areas means more well-paying 
patients and higher incomes for doctors. 
The AMA reports, for example, that in 
1943 the average gross income of active 
physicians in towns of 100,000 to 500,000 
was 75 per cent more than of those in 
towns with less than 1,000. 

The absence of hospitals in which to 
practice, as well as other factors, also dis- 
courages doctors from locating in sparsely 
settled areas. 

Some improvement is expected from the 


current Federal-State program of hospital 
construction. Many new hospitals and 
other health facilities will be built in less 
thickly populated areas and, thus, will 
attract doctors there. 

At the same time, some medical schools 
are sending advanced students to rural 
areas to spend a period under general 
practitioners. These students may be at- 
tracted by the living conditions and in- 
comes possible in the small town. 

But no one expects these steps to spread 
out the doctor supply in anything like an 
even distribution. 

The over-all supply of doctors is not 
likely to be changed much until there is 
a more general agreement that an actual 
shortage exists. When, or if, such an agree- 
ment is reached, then the output of the 
country’s medical schools may be ex- 
panded. 

For such an expansion program, there 
will be no problem of luring students into 
the study of medicine. With an average 
net income for all civilian physicians of 
$8,688 in 1943, according to AMA, the 
profession attracts strongly. In fact, at 
least two qualified students ordinarily ap- 
ply for entry to medical schools for every 
one that is accepted. And at the present 
time it is estimated officially that no more 
than one in ten of the veterans taking pre- 
medical training will get into medical 
school. 

Limiting factor is ‘he number of stu- 
dents the medical schools are able and 
willing to accept. 

School capacity for turning out doc- 
tors is no greater today than it was 15 
or more years ago. The number of ac- 
credited medical schools in the United 


States has been approximately 77 since 
1930. And the capacity of the individual 
school is fixed indirectly by the high 
standards that the medical profession has 
established. 

Thus, the same factors that account 
for the high medical standards also limit 
the number entering the profession. Those 
factors are the high entrance requirements 
and academic standards of’ 
schools, the limiting of entries to num- 
bers that can be handled competently 
and trained thoroughly, and the require- 
ments as set forth by State Board ex- 
aminations. 

Given the standards, the output of 
medical schools can be increased only by 
expanding facilities and teaching staffs. 
A few such schools are asking their legis- 
latures for funds with which to expand. 
And new schools are being considered in 
a few States. But medical schools probably 
are the most expensive of all to set up and 
run. And there are other barriers. 

Strongest barrier to expansion of med- 
ical-school capacity is the disagreement as 
to the need for any such action. Spokes- 
men for doctors, and the medical schools 
as well, say there is no over-all shortage 
of physicians and therefore no need to 
train more. The schools, they say, are 
turning out all the doctors that are needed. 
Any more would mean a surplus. 

Outlook, thus, is for no great change in 
the physician-supply situation for many 
years. New hospitals will attract more 
doctors to rural areas. But little change 
is expected in the over-all relation of phy- 
sicians to the demand for their services, 
except as that demand may decline with 
falling incomes. 


medical 
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PATTERN FOR EMPLOYERS, UNIONS 


Trends Toward Compliance in First Weeks of New Labor Law 


Indications that workers 
will co-operate with NLRB, 
try to avoid strike penalties 


Employers and unions already are tip- 
ping their hands as to how they plan to live 
under the Taft-Hartley law. In less than 
two weeks of full operation of the law, 
these points stand out: 

Employers are exploring their rights 
carefully. There is to be no rush to file 
charges of unfair labor practices against 
unions. Some employers, however, are tak- 
ing advantage of their right to sue unions 
for damages. Unions, on the other hand, 
are finding many employers willing to 
waive the right to sue in return for con- 
cessions by the unions. 

Unions are not likely to boycott the 
National Labor Relations Board to any 
large extent, despite threats to do so. An 
early showdown on this issue is being 
forced. Instead, unions apparently will 
concentrate on protecting themselves 
against damage suits. They also will try 
to find substitutes for the closed shop, now 
banned by law, and the union shop, which 
now is much less easy to obtain. 

Damage suits filed in the first few days 
of the law added up to well over $1,200,- 
000. Half of these claims were against 
the AFL Teamsters’ Union. CIO Fur 
Workers were being sued for $500,000. 
Other suits, for smaller amounts, were 
against the CIO Steelworkers and the 
AFL United Mine Workers. The suits 
accused the unions of engaging in second- 
ary boycotts or taking part in_ illegal 
strikes. The threat to union treasuries 
under this provision of the law is to be a 
real one, and explains the pressure on em- 
ployers to waive their right to sue. 

Agreements not to sue are being signed 
by many employers. In return, these em- 
ployers often obtain union promises to 
make every effort to prevent wildcat 
strikes, or to end them quickly if they 
occur during the life of a contract. In 
future contracts, employers probably will 
insist upon the right to fire workers who 
take part in wildcat strikes. 

Charges of unfair practice are being 
avoided by employers in an effort to work 
out problems without Government inter- 
ference. This right to bring such charges 
will be used more freely in the future, 
however, as employers’ rights are clarified 
by the Labor Board. 

The threat to boycott NLRB is the 
biggest issue at the moment among unions. 
It became urgent when NLRB General 
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Counsel Robert N. Denham ruled that 
local unions could not take cases to NLRB 
unless national officers of the CIO and 
AFL disavowed, under oath, any alle- 
giance to Communism. 

AFL policy on this issue, although not 
yet officially announced, is likely to be one 
of co-operation with the Labor Board. The 
official line will be set at a meeting of the 
organization’s executive council in Chicago 
scheduled for September 8. AFL top offi- 
cials are all free of Communist taint, yet 
some of them object to signing the non- 





AFL'S HUTCHINGS & NLRB‘S DENHAM 
The non-Communist affidavit was filed by some... 


Communist affidavits as a matter of prin- 
ciple. John L. Lewis, again a power in 
the AFL, will have much to say about the 
AFL decision on this issue. 

Advantages of using NLRB appear to 
outweigh the disadvantages for the AFL. 
For one thing, AFL craft unions have 
more power under the new law to obtain 
bargaining elections where plant-wide agree- 
ments with the CIO exist. For another 
thing, a CIO boycott of NLRB would make 
it easier for AFL to raid CIO unions with 
the aid of NLRB election machinery. 

The CIO is split over the boycott ques- 
tion left-wingers insist that CIO stand by 
its announced policy of not taking cases 
to NLRB. Some right-wing unions, how- 


ever, demand the privilege of using 
NLRB. CIO officers, with a meeting 


scheduled for September 4 to decide the 
issue, obviously were worried about the 


possibility that AFL will use the NLRB. 


| 


For years, AFL has argued that CIO was 
getting an advantage through NLRB elec. 
tion rules favoring industrial unions. 

An AFL group, the Office Employes’ 
Union, became the first labor group to 
comply with the provision for filing non. 
Communist affidavits. The union’s presi- 
dent, Paul Hutchings, delivered the ye. 
quired forms personally to NLRB Gep. 
eral Counsel Denham. Another AFL affilj. 
ate, however, challenged Mr. Denham’s 
rule requiring top AFL and CIO officials 
to file the affidavits. This was the Pattery 


Makers’ League, of which George Q. 
Lynch is president. Mr. Lynch argued 
that this ruling meant that “any Gr- 
myko” on the AFL council could block 
efforts of his union to use the Board by 
refusing to take the non-Communist oath. 
Other issues facing the unions, in at: 
dition to the boycott question, included: 
Financial reports must be filed with the 
Government in order to take cases to 
NLRB. Compliance with this provision 8 
to be slow, but a number of unions sub 
mitted their reports early. 
Closed-shop substitutes are likely to be 
worked out by some of the unions, on al 
informal basis. AFL’s International Type 
graphical Union in many cases may be 
able to operate under a proposed unofficial 
closed shop. It is telling its members not 
to stay on the job if an employer hires 
nonunion printers, as is his privilege undet 
the new law after existing agreements & 
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pire. Likewise, AFL Seafarers’ officials say 
their members will walk off the ships if 
sailors are hired outside the union’s hiring 
hall. Unions probably will not succeed in 
such plans except in industries where 
there is a scarcity of skilled workers. 
Building-industry disputes are special 
problems for NLRB, as well as employers 
and unions in the field. Under the old Wag- 
ner Act, NLRB did not handle building- 
construction cases. The Taft-Hartley Act, 
however broadens the authority and duties 
of the Board. It is required to seek in- 
junctions against secondary boycotts, for 
example, and has new duties in settelment 
of jurisdictional strikes. It also must en- 
force the Act’s ban on closed shops, which 
are common in the building industry. 
Present indications are that the NLRB 
will assume jurisdiction over cases in the 
building industry. A final ruling on this 


—Harris & Ewing 
PATTERN MAKERS’ LYNCH 
... and challenged by others 


point may require a decision by the Board 
in a test case. Preliminary conferences 
have been held by Board officials with 
AFL building-trades members and _ con- 
tractors’ associations on the special prob- 
lems of this industry. An effort is being 
made to establish machinery within the in- 
dustry to handle jurisdictional disputes 
without going to NLRB. A substitute for 
the closed shop also is being sought. 


WILL ClO PUBLISH 
FINANCIAL REPORT? 


There is doubt whether the Taft-Hartley 
Act will force the CIO to divulge its finan- 
cial position for the first time in history. 
The question may not be settled until the 
National Labor Relations Board and the 
courts rule on it. 

This matter of making public its finances 
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—Crawford in Newark Evening News 


“WELCOME-—LITTLE STRANGER’ 
»..@ general tipping of hands is in order 


is more important to the CIO than to 
the AFL. The CIO does not publish the 
per capita payments of its affiliates, 
which would disclose the exact membership 
of the organization. On the other hand, 
the AFL each year issues a_ financial 
statement including the per capita pay- 
ments. 

At issue is a provision of the new labor 
law requiring unions to register with the 
Secretary of Labor before they can take 
cases to NLRB. The law also requires 
that each officer of the union involved 
must file with NLRB an affidavit swear- 
ing that he is not a Communist. As part 
of the registration, a financial report 
must be filed. The law says that any 
national or international labor organiza- 


tion with which the local union is affiliated 
must also meet these requirements. 

On the Communist affidavits, NLRB 
General Counsel Denham has ruled that 
top officials of the CIO and AFL must 
file affidavits before any unit of their 
respective organizations can use the NLRB. 

On financial reports, however, some 
doubt has been raised whether the na- 
tional CIO or AFL must register. Mr. 
Denham says that he will accept the cer- 
tification of Secretary of Labor Schwellen- 
bach as to whether a union has met the 
registration requirement of the law. The 
Labor Department, however, says that 
the question is one for NLRB to decide. 
The Department will certify that a partic- 
ular labor union has filed its statements, 





JOHN L. LEWIS & HIS MINERS 
... will help set the AFL's official policy line 
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You'll Find 
Factory Space 
in INDIANA 


* Indiana has factory space for you. 
Some of the buildings are old, some 
practically new ... but they’re all 
serviceable. Here is a listing selected 
at random from various parts of the 
State. Note that you can choose the 
size of town you wish, in the section 
of Indiana best suited to your needs: 


City Population Sq. Ft. Available 
“a. Ved 450,000 60,000 
woe 12,000 23,000 
“_"* 900 9,000 
oD” 3,000 9,600 
aad 11,000 8,200 
7" 8,000 15,000 
“G” 11,000 25,000 


Write for confidential information 
about any of these, or state your re- 
quirements and we'll try to fill the 
bill. There is no obligation. 


Indiana, Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


* Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS........... DEPT. U-29 


STATE HOUSE «+ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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but will not rule.as to whether the parent 
CIO or AFL also must file. 

Thus, the CIO may be forced to wait for 
a test case. Up to now, it has not raised 
the issue because its policy has been to 
refuse to file either the affidavits or finan- 
cial reports and to avoid taking cases to 
the Board. If it decides to change this 
policy and use NLRB, it may have to 
divulge its financial secrets. 


RELATIVE FREEDOM 
FROM UNION STRIFE 


Cyrus Ching takes over this week as the 
No. I labor conciliator, at a time of very 
little labor strife. A maritime — strike 
threatened for late this month is the only 
major crisis in the immediate offing. 

Disputes. As director of the new Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, 


on this issue, since other firms may follow 
the same procedure. 

Shipbuilding workers are appealing to 
the Government to help settle their two- 
month-old strike against three Eastern 
shipbuilding companies. The striking CIO 
Shipbuilding Workers had been offered a 
12-cent raise, but contended the offer did 
not cover all workers. Negotiations were 
deadlocked also on other issues, such as 
grievance machinery, vacation pay and 
seniority rights. 

Railroad unions are seeking wage in- 
creases and changes in working rules. A 
strike, however, does not appear likely. 
Management representatives and spokes- 
men for 17 unions of nonoperating em- 
ployes have just completed testimony 
before an arbitration board. These unions 
are asking for a 20-cents-an-hour raise, 
and the board will fix a figure which the 
unions and the roads are pledged to accept. 





ON THE WATER FRONT 
. . . peace—at what price? 


Mr. Ching will find the dispute situation 
somewhat as follows: 

Maritime unions of the AFL are threat- 
ening a strike when contracts expire Sep- 
tember 30. A big issue here is a union 
demand that shipping lines continue to 
hire only through the union hiring halls. 
Employers argue that this violates the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s ban on closed shops. 

Dock workers also are threatening 
further trouble, although wildcat strike of 
AFL workers in New York has been 
stopped. On the West Coast, CIO Long- 
shoremen struck when a shipping firm 
refused to grant a contract covering super- 
visory workers who boss the dock crews. 
These crew bosses have been in the union 
for years. ‘The Taft-Hartley Act, however, 
relieves the employers of any legal obli- 
gation to recognize unions of supervisory 
workers. Further strikes are threatened 


The railroads contend the unions’ de- 
mands would cost $566,000,000 annually. 
Five operating railroad brotherhoods will 
meet shortly to draft wage demands to 
accompany their earlier requests for 
changes in rules. These negotiations are 
not expected to reach a crisis stage until 
November at the earliest. In any event, 
Mr. Ching’s work is not concerned with 
railroad disputes. A separate Government 
agency handles them. 

Settlements reached recently in sev- 
eral industries have removed threats of 
strikes. 

In rubber, the CIO Rubber Workers 
dropped their demand for an additional 
raise at this time. The union earlier this 
year won 1114-cent raises. Other unions 
then got the 1114 cents plus six paid 
holidays, or a total “package” of 15 cents 
an hour. The Rubber Workers then used 
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a wage-reopening clause in their contracts 
to seek a bigger raise. A settlement with 
Goodyear set a new pattern for this in- 
dustry. This firm granted six holidays with 
pay, but refused any further direct wage 
boost. The CIO accepted the deal, leaving 
the way open to talk wages at any time 
on 60 days’ notice. 

In glass, the AFL Flint Glass Workers 
received raises of 6 to 10 cents an hour 
from the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of Pressed and Blown Glassware. 

In metal mining, a number of firms re- 
cently negotiated settlements, mainly on 
the basis of 10 to 15-cent increases. CIO 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, District 
50 of United Mine Workers, AFL, and the 
independent Machinists’ Union won agree- 
ments. 


EMPLOYERS’ RIGHTS 

An employer’s right to discuss union 
issues with his workers is further clarified 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
The Board’s latest decisions came under 
the old Wagner Act, but they indicate that, 
even before the Taft-Hartley amendments, 
the NLRB was giving employers more 
leeway on this matter. Rulings to come 
under the new law are expected to give 
management at least as much leeway as is 
indicated by these recent decisions. 

NLRB ruled that a speech by a general 
superintendent of a plant to the workers 
was within the law. The superintendent’s 
remarks included a statement that he be- 
lieved that the “present efficient service 
you give is not possible with a union.” He 
added that inefficient operation could 
cause the plant to go out of business sev- 
eral years earlier than if it operated at its 
existing efficiency. NLRB decided that 
these remarks did not contain any threat 
of the employer to use his economic power 
to penalize workers if they join the union. 

In another ruling, NLRB held that a 
lumber-mill owner was within his rights 
in telling employes that he desired to 
know whether the workers wanted a union 
or not before he made bids on new lumber. 
NLRB said, however, that the employer 
went too far in conducting his own poll 
on the question. 


> Re-employment rights. A war veteran 
who re-enlists within 90 days after his 
discharge from one of the armed services 
can retain his re-employment rights with 
his former employer. This ruling has just 
been issued by the Labor Department. It 
goes further than previous rulings of Se- 
lective Service. The new ruling means, if 
it is upheld by the courts, that a veteran 
can go back into the military service at 
any time within the 90 days and still have 
a right under the Selective Service Act to 
reinstatement in his old civilian job at the 
end of the new enlistment. 
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The 
SLEEVE 
BEARING 
that Lubricates® 
itself 



























ANY products rely 
on Johnson LEDALOYL Bearings for 
their “built-in’’ lubrication. These 
bearings run quietly . . . smoothly 

. . continuously for long periods of 
time . . . even when sealed in place. 
They are an outstanding develop- 
ment of powder metallurgy. Per- 
haps you, too, have a product which 
needs this type of bearing. 


The application illustrated is a cream 
separator made by the American 
Separator Company. “Breakdown”’ 
tests showed about five years of 
normal use without sign of wear on 
either bearings or the shaft . . . with 
no additional lubrication. Such 
bearing service is due to the myriads 
of tiny oil wells . . . as many as 
13,000 to the square inch . . . which 
supply the necessary oil when the 
machine is in use. When the bear- 
ing is at rest, the oil is reabsorbed 
by these pores. Thus you always 
have the right amount of oil in the 
right place, at the right time. 





Manufacturers looking for ways to 
build greater performance into their 
products, at low cost, will do well to 
consult with Johnson Bronze. Re- 
member, we make all types of sleeve 
bearings, and are ready to serve 


you now. 
JOHNSON 
BRONZE COMPANY 


730 S$. MILL ST. 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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BRANCHES IN 
20 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Lhe Vania 


Reg. u, 8 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edito, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fy, 





The Department of Justice has started a round of 
prosecutions under the anti-trust laws. Except as a 
piece of political mongering for 1948, it will be of little 
avail. For the lawsuits will take years in the courts. 
The truth will be lost in a maze of legalistic testimony. 

Meanwhile, what’s right and what’s wrong about 
prices? 

This is something for Congress to investigate at 
once. Business men don’t like investigations because 
they are time-consuming, but there never was a better 
opportunity offered to educate the public on the legit- 
imate and illegitimate practices of price-making. 

The people ought to know how prices are made in 
America, and they ought to learn how prices are 
forced upward. It’s a lesson in economics that has long 
been overdue. 

A congressional committee can uncover all the facts 
and the public can judge what laws, if any, are nec- 
essary and what groups should be included within the 
scope of the anti-monopoly laws. 

Does the public know that in industry after in- 
dustry a huge percentage of the income produced each 
year is paid out in wages? Do the people know that 
what isn’t paid in wages goes largely for materials and 
in what percentages? Do they know that when you fix 
the price of labor in many an industry, you virtually 
fix the price of its products to the consumer? 

The growth of industry-wide bargaining on the 
labor front in recent years has been the biggest single 
factor in the raising of prices in major industries. 

Standardization of prices: In the auto industry— 
engines, bodies and parts—the hundreds of thousands 
of workers are controlled by a single monopoly, the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO). This means that 
the successful employer with the latest processes is 
taken as the standard. Other companies with much less 
volume of business, engaged in a struggle with com- 
petitors, must pay the same price for labor as do their 
well-entrenched competitors. This tends to impair 
competition and to keep persons from investing cap- 
ital in rival enterprises. 

The same thing is true of other industries. For years 


LABOR FIXES PRICES YET IS 
EXEMPT FROM ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 





a 


there were differentials between the various parts of 
the country due to lower living costs, such as rents 
and food in rural areas or sections. But the national 
unions have come along to insist on uniformity for 
the whole country. 

Take the printing trades.* There are still variations 
in printers’ wages in different parts of America, but 
the national union is striving for the same wage level, 
whether in the large cities or the small towns. 

This power to make a national wage is greater than 
any which the Government has ever exercised by law. 
For, in wartime, government boards more often than 
not recognized these differentials and tried to presery: 
existing relationships. 

Labor costs and prices: The influence of the labor 
cost on prices has been conspicuously demonstrated in 
recent weeks. Thus, when John Lewis won his victory 
in the coal industry, not only did the price of fuel it. 
self go up but the steel industry, which uses coal 9 
extensively, had to increase the price of steel. This was 
thereupon reflected in the increased prices for various 
steel products used in construction. Likewise, the rail- 
roads—large consumers of coal—were handed a big 
increase in expenses and now they must get higher 
freight rates to meet it. 

The power of the miners’ union to fix the price of 
industrial products is, therefore, both direct and in- 
direct. Yet there is no law against this kind of price 
fixing. 

There was a time when the anti-trust laws wet 
construed to embrace any monopolistic action, bit 
labor’s votes intimidated Congress and, beginning it 
1912, the unions insisted on the passage of laws for- 
bidding the use of Department of Justice funds for 
anti-trust prosecutions against unions. This later wa 
confirmed by a statute which specifically prevent 
unions from being prosecuted as monopolies. 

Today, thanks to New Deal court decisions, union 
can be prosecuted only to a very limited extent fa 
monopolistic action and then only if the collusion i 
price-fixing is proved to be a combination of bot 
unions and employers. 
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In some industries the cost of materials plays a 
large role, while in others the labor cost is primary in 
influencing prices. 

Thus, latest figures published by the Department 
of Commerce tell us the percentage of the total income 
in business which is paid out annually in employes’ 


compensation. Here are some: 


Wages out of 
total income 


Coal 97% 
Textile workers 91% 
Machinery and other metal products 89% 
Water transportation 89% 
Construction and furniture 88% 
Communication 80% 


For the U.S. Steel Corporation from 1931 to 1945, 
the annual proportion out of total income paid to em- 
ployes averaged 93 per cent. The average per year in 
all manufacturing industries from 1929 through 1945 
was 86 per cent. For 1945 alone, the latest year, it was 
86.3 per cent. 

Here we have the largest single item of cost in the 
industrial world being controlled as to price by 
nation-wide unions which exercise their monopoly 
from coast to coast. Yet when the producers, faced 
with a uniform rise in costs, add that item to their 
prices and it comes out as a uniform price increase to 
the buyer, there’s a howl from the Department of 
Justice and headlines accusing producers of gouging 
the public. 

Demand and prices: Business men do not need to 
meet together to fix prices iiowadays. All the elements 
in the price structure are well known and often the only 
piece of information that is important is the time when 
the prices will be made effective. The exact amount of 
the price rise in many an industry is sometimes fore- 
cast and published before the producers themselves 
have had a chance to analyze their own figures. Expert 
statisticians who know the relation of labor to final 
Price can estimate prices with accuracy. 

In a market where goods are scarce, there is no ad- 
vantage in reducing prices in the expectation that it 





Thorough investigation by Congress would give public all the facts 
making of prices—Union monopolies fix labor costs that are large element in 
determining prices—Profits necessary for industrial stability and expansion. 
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will increase the volume of sales. When every plant 
is working at full capacity, a reduction in price does 
not bring in more business—the producer has all the 
business he can handle anyway. 

Why not, then, increase capacity and build more 
plants? That’s a fair question. But it suggests an- 
other one much more difficult to answer: Will 
present demand continue, and who will guarantee 
against losses due to a drop in demand? 

Shortages are due to war’s destruction or pent-up 
demand. If companies begin to build new plants—at 
the present high cost of construction—what will hap- 
pen when demand slacks off? These companies will be 
compelled to keep prices up so as to earn not only the 
interest but the installment payments on money bor- 
rowed to build the plants. 

Profits and prices: To pay off loans for plant, it 
is necessary for a company today to earn $2,500,000 in 
order to make a payment of $1,500,000. This is be- 
cause out of every dollar earned in profits, the govern- 
ment takes about 40 per cent in corporation taxes. 
When it is necessary to squeeze out of the narrow 
profit margin enough money to pay wages to stock- 
holders and installment payments to lenders and to 
guess at uncertain labor costs and never-ending de- 
mands for increased wages, the price has to be high 
enough to cover all such items. The public doesn’t lend 
money to companies that do not show a steady margin 
of earnings above dividends to take care of expansion. 

The whole subject needs exposure. The facts of our 
economic life are not well enough known. Particularly 
it is important to know that in America the monpolies 
that cause the price rises are controlled by national 
unions which have the privilege of nation-wide in- 
dustry bargaining—something Congress did not pro- 
hibit when it passed the Taft-Hartley law, although 
the House of Representatives stood staunchly for such 
a reform. 

Congress should make a thorough inquiry and legis- 
late to include labor unions with other monopolies and 
prohibit all combinations that fix prices and prevent 
natural competition. 
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Special Keport. 


Plea for doubled research 
by 1957 to keep America 
from falling behind in race 


The United States, for the first time, is 
strictly on its own in scientific matters. 
It has just about used up the supply of 
basic scientific knowledge inherited from 
Europe. That source of imported knowl- 
edge was dried up by the war. Any new 
knowledge obtained now has to come 
through U.S. efforts. 

Result is that the U.S. is forced to 
change its approach to scientific research. 
That is stressed by a new report on U.S. 
science just released by the White House. 
Engineers already are asking for more basic 
knowledge than the U.S. has. Army and 
Navy planes are setting new speed records 
frequently. But their limit may be near. 
A whole new body of theory must be un- 
covered before planes can be built to fly 
faster than the speed of sound, with any 
safety. Improved use of atomic energy 
awaits new discoveries, too. 

The United States climbed to its su- 
premacy in many fields by applying knowl- 
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edge first discovered by others. Two 
Germans gave the United States its start 
on the atomic bomb by discovering nuclear 
fission with the help of Italian research. 
But the end of this process of depending 
on others is in sight. 

Situation facing the U.S. is outlined 
by the special study of the whole scien- 
tific research problem, recently completed 
at the orders of the President. 

This study was directed by John R. 
Steelman, assistant to the President. It 
was conducted with the advice and coun- 
sel of the Government’s outstanding ad- 
ministrators of federal research programs, 
civilian and military. A major conclusion 
is that the U.S. cannot get the research 
program it needs before 1957, even with 
the best of efforts. 

What has to be done can be accom- 
plished in 10 years, the report emphasizes, 
if some rather broad changes are made. 
The study actually lays down a 10-year 
plan for changing content and guidance of 
United States research and development. 

Exploration of the unknown to a greater 
extent than ever before is set out as a 
first objective in years ahead. Ninety per 
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$2,240,000,000 


extensive research on a problem of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


10-YEAR PLAN FOR U. S. SCIENCE 


White House Report on Urgency of Need for Basic Knowledge 


cent of the money spent in scientific ep, 
deavor this year from Government an 
non-Government sources is going to proj. 
ects that apply the information already 
gathered. Only 10 per cent is left fy 
projects where new fundamental knoyl. 
edge is sought. The President’s study a4. 
vocates a fourfold jump in expenditure 
for basic research during the next 10 yearn, 

The suggestion is that military deve. 
opment work be held down to its present 
level, making room for increases ¢g. 
where. The chart on this page shows hoy 
that would change the share of the total 
research effort going to various parts. By 
1957, basic research would be getting % 
per cent of the total funds. The share ip 
1947 is about 10 per cent. Military de. 
velopment work is now taking 40 per 
cent of the funds being spent. It would 
get 22 per cent of the larger total pmo 
posed for 1957. 

Additional money to be spent on wm 
search into new theory, under the national 
plan, would have to come from the Fed. 
eral Treasury. Industry supports very 
little basic research. Immediate profits ar 
not found in that. Most of such work is 
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What makes a man want to work? 


For his pay check, yes. But he works more efficiently 
when he likes what he’s doing and his future is bright. 
Take these men on an Armco cold-reduction 
mill. They know their work will be recognized and 
rewarded, in the years ahead as well as today. 
So, like other Armco men, they put extra effort into 
producing more and finer special-purpose steels. 
Each of these Armco extra-quality steels is 
tailored to a specific need . . . to help manufacturers 
put higher value into kitchen ranges and 
sinks, bathtubs, food freezers, and many other durable 
products for the home and farm. For example, 
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THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE 


Armco Galvanized Patnrcrip takes and holds paint 
longer .. . ARMco ZinccriP keeps its tough zinc coating 
intact through severe forming and drawing... 

Armco Aluminized Steel lends greater heat resistance 


to car mufflers, oven linings and other products. 


Development of job-tailored grades has made Armco 
the leading producer of special-purpose steels. Buyers 
accept the famous Armco label as a pledge that 
the manufacturer has used a steel produced especially 
for a particular type of service. ‘The American 
Rolling Mill Co., 358 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 
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- THE NEW FRONTIER 


Pioneers of the early days of 
America moved westward 
and southward, staking their 
claims in the new frontiers, 
seeking freedom and new op- 
portunities. .. . This pioneer 
spirit, which helped make 
America great, still exists to- 
day. Industrial pioneers of the 
present have discovered a new 
frontier in Mississippi. Here 
opportunities exist in the 
vast undeveloped natural re- 
sources, new markets, and 
friendly, cooperative people. 
Freedom from crippling laws, 
the right to free enterprise 
and complete harmony be- 
tween industry and labor ex- 
ist. Is it any wonder then that 
many new industries are stak- 
ing their claims in Missis- 
sippi, where the people have 
enough faith to invest their 
money to build plants for 
them? 

If you haven't explored this 
new frontier, why not bring 
the family? Investigate the 
possibility of locating your 
new plant here, then vacation 
awhile and see for no” 
yourself what a .:-*'£ 
grand place it is — 
for living. = 









Ask for a confidential report on 
Mississippi's industrial opportunities. 


MISSISSIPP! AGRICULTURAL 


AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
New York Office: 1001 Two Rector St. 


(BAWI Means Balance Agriculture with Industry) 


TATE OF 
o s mm, 


MISSISSIPPI 


* THE BAW! STATE x 
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Special Report 





done in colleges. Scientific inquiry flour- 
ishes best where many scientists in dif- 
ferent fields can exchange knowledge and 
ideas. The Government itself would have 
to do about twice as much basic research 
in its own laboratories. 

More medical research is recommended, 
too. Where the Government spends about 
$28,000,000 a year on medical research 
now, an expenditure of about $200,000,000 
a year by 1957 is proposed. To make up 
the $300,000,000 total proposed for the 
nation, privately financed health research 
would have to increase from about $72,- 
000,000 a year at present to $100,000,000. 

Twice as much money, over all, would 
have to be spent on research and develop- 
ment by 1957, to carry out the recom- 
mended plan. The U.S. is spending about 
$1,160,000,000 this year. That does not 
include money devoted to research in 
atomic energy. Details of atomic-energy 
funds are secret. ; 

The 1947 expenditures for science are 
the highest in history. The total is nearly 
10 times as high as the total for 1930. In 
1947, the U.S. is spending for scientific in- 
vestigation almost twice as much as the 
average annual spending in World War II. 

Yet the experts say that around $2,- 
240,000,000 a year will be needed by 1957, 
assuming the national income stays high. 

The idea is to put aside about 1 per 
cent of the national income in any year 
for research and development. Some pri- 
vate business concerns spend 2 per cent of 
their sales on research for new 
products; others spend 4 to 6 per cent. 
In the 1930s, the U.S. as a whole spent 
about one half of 1 per cent of the national 
income for research purposes. The 1947 
ratio is about the same. The scientists 
say that should be doubled. 

Training more men for science will have 
to come first, however. Scarcity of trained 
men sets a ceiling on the amount of work 
the U.S. can accomplish now. Nearly all 
Government agencies have vacancies on 
their scientific staffs. The Army’s guided- 
missiles program needs at least one fourth 
more men than it has. The Atomic Energy 
Commission finds it difficult to fill posi- 
tions in new fields. The Navy and Public 
Health Service have been unable to start 
some programs for lack of trained men. 

The number of research scientists and 
technicians has increased only 35 per 
cent between 1940 and 1947. Expenditures 
for research have increased 335 per cent 
in the same time. Fewer scientists were 
training in wartime. Had there been no 
war, the U.S. would have 90,000 more 
men with bachelor of science degrees and 
5,000 more with doctor of science degrees. 

The shortage is making it hard for 
colleges to get science teachers. There 
are twice as many science and engineering 
students in college today as before the 
war. Science-teaching staffs have increased 
only one third. It would take 15,000 addi- 


gross 


i 


tional instructors to restore the prews 
student-teacher ratio. This man-powe 
shortage will ease up appreciably in 1952 
The big freshman and sophomore classy 
of today will be entering work then. By 
it will be 1957 before there are enough 
men in the higher divisions of knowledge ty 
staff a balanced research program. 
Reform in the Government’s own hap. 
hazard approach to research is one of the 
most important changes required by the 
future, as the experts see it. There ar 
41 federal bureaus spending money fo; 
various research and development jobs, 
No one watches for, ‘and prevents, dupli. 
cation. Agencies are free to compete with 
one another for projects, men and equip. 
ment. The Army and Navy had the worst 
problem. They finally set up their ow, 
co-ordinating board to stop waste and 
competition. An agency like that to direc 


RESEARCHER 
Even with the best efforts... 


all Government research is urged in this 
latest study. 

New laboratories are another require 
ment, according to the White Hous 
study. The need is said to be urgent for 
certain specialized medical facilities. The 
Army and Navy are clamoring for add 
tional vast facilities for testing guided 
missiles and supersonic flight. 

The study says that industrial labora 
tories should be encouraged to expant, 
through tax incentives to the owning bus- 
ness. Direct federal aid is urged for cob 
leges. Around $50,000,000 worth of sur 
plus equipment has been sold and givet 
to the colleges already. The investigators 
found a long-range plan for aiding expal- 
sion of all college facilities to be necessary. 

Cultivation of foreign sources of know. 
edge that still are available is another sug- 
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tion. Scientific attaches could be sent 
to U.S. diplomatic posts abroad. They 
would report scientific activities in other 
countries just as commercial attaches re- 
port business news. The British and Dutch 
maintain such representatives in the U.S. 
now. More help could be gleaned from the 
Russians’ scientific literature, if more 
translations were available. 

These proposals are set forth as a 
minimum program for the U.S. to achieve 
in the next 10 years. The point is made 
that other countries are straining to get 
ahead in the race for new scientific dis- 
coveries. 

Russia’s 1947 budget provides $1,200,- 
000,000 for scientific research and develop- 
ment. That is slightly more than the U.S. 


is spending. It is 25 per cent above Rus- 


sia’s 1946 expenditures in this field. The 
Russians have boasted of a five-year pro- 





—Harris & Ewing 
DR. STEELMAN 
...he sees a 10-year program needed 


gram to turn out 700,000 engineers and 
scientists. In the U.S., about 600,000 
students are enrolled in science and engi- 
neering courses. 

Nearly every country has some research 
project going. Britain is starting a program 
to double the number of new scientists 
trained each year. Belgium has just dou- 
bled its research and development ex- 
penditures. India, a major source of 
thorium, an ingredient of atomic bombs, 
is building elaborate national laboratories 
and training hundreds of research workers. 

An urgent effort to overcome any short- 
comings in U.S. science, thus, is con- 
sidered only reasonable insurance. The 
shortage of new fundamental knowledge 
stands out as the greatest threat to U.S 
leadership today, according to the Presi- 
dent’s investigators. 
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. a new and faster tempo in today’s merchandising, and as 
a result the alert manufacturer is devoting more and more atten- 
tion to better packaging. 


The safe delivery of your product, whether by rail, truck or air, calls 
for greater protection. And the greater selectivity of buyers calls for 
containers that offer greater sales appeal through better printing and 
perfect color harmony. 


It will pay you to join the many leaders of industry who have dis 
covered that it is sir to insist on “packages by Gaylord.” 


2? pak v4 @ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 


—Typtt vat “ The W) lage @ Folding Cartons 
ae Hi Ve, Y @ Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 


@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 


(adil 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 

Seattle « Indianapolis * Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis « Detroit 

Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines 

Oklahoma City + Greenville + Portland « St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis 

Kansas City * Bogalusa » Milwaukee « Chattanooga * Weslaco * New Haven 
Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Output of industry rises as department 
stores increase their orders and veter- 
ans prepare to receive cash for their 
terminal-leave bonds. 

Factory output rose sharply on The 
United States News indicator for the 
week ended August 23, and was up 
about 11 per cent from the July low. 

Electric-power output rose to an all- 
time high at 4,953,876,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Auto output was 84,739, against 83,501 
the previous week. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 93. 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended August 30, compared with 
92.8 the previous week. 

Claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion fell to $1,070,000 in the week 
ended August 16, down 7 per cent 
from the week ended July 26. 

The gain in output since July is largely 
a reversal of abnormal declines in 
that month. July declines, on the 
Federal Reserve index, amounted to 
3.3 per cent for industrial production, 
3.1 per cent for manufacturers, 6.2 
per cent for iron and steel, 2.5 per 
cent for machinery, 6.5 per cent for 
textiles. 

Department stores increased their 
outstanding orders 35 per cent in 
June and about 25 per cent more in 
July, the sharpest gains since Janu- 
ary, 1946. 

Inventories are low. They equaled 1.07 
months’ sales at June 30 for all re- 
tail stores, against an average of 1.42 
in 1940. For wholesalers, the ratios 
were .95 at June 30 against 1.20 
in 1940. 

Incentives to stock up are strong. 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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COST-OF-LIVING CHANGES 


(PER DOLLAR SPENT IN 1940)~ 
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Veterans’ leave bonds, of which 
$1,838,000,000 are outstanding, will 
swell personal incomes and money 
supply as they are redeemed. 

Installment credit, to be freed of fed- 
eral controls on November 1, can 
rise sharply. The $4,906,000,000 now 
outstanding is only 2.9 per cent of 
total personal disposable income of 
$170,000,000,000. That compares 
with 7.2 per cent in 1940. 

Prices have risen at wholesale for eight 
straight weeks. They rose to 153.5 
per cent of 1926 on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index for the week 
ended August 23, up 4 per cent 
since June 28. 


-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


Retail sales hold at near-record levels, 

Department-store sales were at 283.3 
on The United States News indica- 
tor for the week ended August 23, 
down 1 per cent from previous week, 

Retail-store sales for July were at 274 
per cent of 1935-39, against 275.3 in 
June. 

Bank loans to business are up again, 
helping finance inventory purchases 
and adding to money in circulation. 
Reporting FRB member-bank loans 
rose $63,000,000 to a new postwar 
high in the week ended August 20. 

Money supply in the hands of individ- 
uals and business was $164,000,000,- 
000 at June 30, about the same as at 
Dec. 31, 1946. 

The cost of living, shown in the top 
chart, continues rising. 

Real incomes still fall. Personal in- 
come after taxes, actual and adjusted 
for the rise in living costs since 
1935-39, is shown below in billions: 


Actual Adjusted 

1946 Ist Q. $150.9 $116.2 
2d Q. 153.8 116.5 

3d Q. 160.4 111.6 

4th Q. 168.0 111.0 
1947 Ist Q. 169.4 109.8 
2d Q. 170.0 108.7 


The corn crop, now estimated at 202,- 
000,000 bushels below average, is the 
smallest since 1936. 

Meat production in 1948 will be below 
1947, according to official estimates. 
The spurt in factory output is partly 
due to larger orders by retailers in 
expectation of larger retail sales. A 
higher physical volume of retail sales 
cannot be maintained unless the fall 

in real income is checked. 
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'"Business-Wise TWA 


sold me on Flying" 


"Wise to the ways of the 
TWA has won 
for keeps... 


businessman, 
my business, 









"As one of your cheerful, com- 
petent crew people pointed out, 
round-the-clock schedules in 
all important TWA cities in- 
clude convenient flights that 
arrive right before and leave 
right after each business day. 





"So your Representative was 


right. TWA does appeal to 
business travelers — serving 
the areas that teem with busi- 
ness — on schedules that fit 
business routines. No wonder 
I'm sold on TWA — The Busi- 
hessman's Airline." 


All TWA passenger flights also carry mail and cargo. 


"But probably the best feature 
of all is my new-found freedom 
to be with my family. Hours 
once spent on the road are now 
spent right in my own home — 
and the Mrs. calls TWA the 
answer to a businesswife's 
prayer... 


"As for your complimentary 
meals, I never tasted better in 
the best hotels! And you 
should certainly be compli- 
mented for controlling their 
quality by* pre-cooking and 
quick-freezing them in your 

own kitchens. 





TRANS WoRLD AIRLINE 








TAX DILEMMA FOR MR. TRUMAN 


Problem of Taking Political Sting Out of Plans to Delay Reduction 


Methods the Administration 
favors to give some relief 
to low income groups in ‘49 


A difficult political situation involving 
federal taxes appears to be developing for 
President Truman. It all revolves around 
the attitude he is to take toward tax 
reduction in the election year 1948. 

Mr. Truman’‘s problem, as it now looks 
to his worried political advisers, is this: 

In his message to Congress when the 
new session opens next January, he is 
scheduled to propose the Marshall plan 
officially. This plan may involve as much 
as $3,000,000,000 a vear out of the budget 
for four years. 

In the same message, Mr. Truman will 
be expected to state his views on tax cuts. 
He already is on record against reducing 
taxes during this budget year, which ends 
next June 30. Also, he is on record against 
tax cuts at any time as long as inflationary 
pressures persist. There is no promise now 
that those pressures will disappear before 
January. 

What upsets Mr. Truman’s friends about 
all this is the political consequences of go- 
ing into an election year asking for billions 
of dollars for new relief to Europe, while 
at the same time opposing any relief for 
the U.S. taxpayer. 

Mr. Truman already is under pressure 
from within the Democratic Party, there- 
fore, to modify his stand against tax cuts 
when he appears before the new session 
of Congress in January. He is being told 
that, unless he does modify his position, 
he may not be able to hold congressional 
Democrats in line as he did when he 
opposed tax cuts in the 1947 session of 
Congress. 

A possible solution, as some Adminis- 
tration tax planners see it, would be for 
Mr. Truman to say in his opening message 
to Congress that he would favor a broad 
revision of the tax laws, effective some- 
time later, say Jan. 1, 1949. 

The plan, as it now is being suggested, 
runs about like this: 

Mr. Truman would propose that Con- 
gress go ahead with its present broad study 
of the tax laws, now being made by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. He 
would suggest that Congress take long 
enough for a thorough job of it, and then, 
based on that study, come up with a plan 
for moderate relief on a selective basis. 
The plan of Republicans in Congress is 
to pass a “quickie” tax bill early in the 
session, dating it back to Jan. 1, 1948. 
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ONE WORLD 


. .. politicians are worried about the public’s pulse 


Later they would pass a comprehensive 
bill based on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee’s study. 

Mr. Truman would suggest that any 
relief for personal incomes be concentrated 
in the lower income groups, those with net 
incomes of less than $5,000 a year. That 
proposal, which would be consistent with 
Mr. Truman’s previous statements on 
taxes, would be popular politically. About 


WATERMELON SEASON 


...a modified stand by the White House may be in the cards 











—Russell in Los Angeles Times 


DELAYING THE ACT 


96 per cent of U.S. taxpayers have net 
incomes under $5,000. 

He would point out that, by delaying 
the effective date of any tax cuts until 
1949, Congress would give inflationary 
pressures another year to subside before 
adding the inflationary effect of tax re. 
ductions. Also, he would say that such 
a delay would protect the budget for this 
fiscal year and give the Government a 

















ska 
—Herblock in Washington Post 


BUNDLE FROM HEAVEN 
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modern machines for every need 


cost-saving counsel for every business 





» factory branch service for every user 
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ILLUSTRAVOX two-way presentation 
creates greater customer good-will 





NDUSTRIAL leaders today insist on 
Illustravox two-way training because 
they know from experience that a com- 
petent staff creates better business, bigger 
profits, and greater customer good-will. 


@ @ Portable and inexpensive, Illustravox 
sound slidefilm training assures maximum 
two-way effectiveness at minimum expense. 
Dramatic pictures and spoken words com- 
mand interest, focus full attention on 
your message. 


@ @@ Trainees learn as much as 55% faster, 
and remember up to 70% longer than 
under former training methods. They are 
ready to meet your public with efficiency 


and complete knowledge of your product, 
plant and services. 


@©@@6@ Field-proven in peacetime and war, 
Illustravox comprises over 80% of all 
sound slidefilm equipment now in use. In 
all types of sales, service and industrial 
training, Illustravox presentation is the one 
best way. The Magnavox Company, 
Illustravox Division, Dept. US-9, Fort 
Wayne 4, Indiana. 
* *& * 


See “The Illustrated Voice.” Outstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
can best be applied to your training and selling 
needs. Ask your Illustravox dealer or film producer 
for a showing today! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 





THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 


COMPANY FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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chance to allow for the revenue logs j, 
making plans for the 1949 fiscal yey 
beginning next July 1. 

Some such plan, as the thinking ny 
goes, would help to get Mr. Truman 
of a difficult political situation. It woyjj 
avoid a flat stand against tax reductigy 
in a campaign year. And, at the san 
time, it would be consistent with Mr, Ty, 
man’s position that, for this year, all thy 
can be saved out of the projected $4,667. 
000,000 budget surplus should be yg 
to trim the public debt. 

A Truman formula for reducing tayg 
if the President were to offer one, prob. 
ably would contain these points: 

Higher exemptions and allowances {y 
dependents probably would be suggestai 
as a means of giving substantial relief jj 
low-income taxpayers. The present pe. 
sonal exemption is $500 for the taxpaye 
and $500 for each dependent. The Admin. 
istration view is that, when tax-cuttiy 
time comes, those figures should be raise 
to $600 or $700. 

Income splitting between husband ani 
wife for tax purposes probably would } 
proposed by any Truman tax plan. Thi 
privilege now is enjoyed only by resident 
of the community-property States. | 
those States, husband and wife are per 
mitted to divide the family incom 
equally, each filing a separate tax retun 
on his or her half. That gives marre 
couples in community-property States ; 
tax advantage over those in other State 
There is widespread support in Congres 
for a proposal to give the same privileg 
to married couples in all States. 

A percentage-point cuf in rates ina 
surtax brackets is a third proposal thati 
said to be favored by many of Mr. Th: 
man’s tax advisers. This would be a cil 
of two or three percentage points, appl 
ing alike to all tax brackets. The advar 
tage here would go to the little taxpaye 
because his surtax is low. A cut of tw 
percentage points in a 20 per cent surat 
is a 10 per cent cut in the amount of ta 
A cut of two percentage points in an § 
per cent surtax is a cut of only 21% per cet! 
in the amount of tax. 





ee, 


Two of these proposals—higher exenp 
tions and percentage-point reduction- 
would be weighted in favor of the litt 
taxpayer. The third, income splitting b 
tween husband and would be 
greatest benefit to couples with income 
of $10,000 to $100,000 a year. 

Republican plans for cutting taxes! 
1948 suffered a jolt recently when Jt 
Truman’s official budget estimates place! 
the surplus for this fiscal year at $4,66) 
000,000. The Senate Finance Committe 
had estimated that the «surplus migi 
run as high as $8,400,000,000. 

The fact is, however, that Congr! 
failed to achieve the economy goals it * 
up early in the 1947 session. The leew 
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for debt reduction and tax reduction, 
therefore, is not as great as had been 
expected. 

Republican leaders in Congress insist on 
setting aside at least $2,500,000,000 of any 
surplus for debt retirement. That would 
leave $2,167,000,000. But even that figure 
is not assured. A business setback would 
reduce federal revenues. Furthermore, any 
new spending voted by Congress would 
reduce the surplus. One of the possibilities 
here is the Marshall plan. Another is a 
proposal to increase payments to veterans 
in school. 

It is not yet certain, therefore, that 
there will be any great leeway in this 
year’s budget for tax cuts. The possibility 
remains that an Administration proposal 
to delay tax cuts until 1949 would win 
Republican support. 


PRESSURE ON BANKS 
TO RAISE CAPITAL 


Federal banking officials are urging U.S. 
banks to raise more capital by selling stock 
to the public. 

In the last few years, bank deposits and 
assets have been expanding much more 
rapidly than bank capital. Latest warning 
about the dangers in this situation comes 
from Maple T. Harl, Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., who de- 
clares in an annual report that- banks’ 
“capital cushion has declined to an alarm- 
ing extent.” 

Mr. Harl points out that banks have 
been increasing their capital to some ex- 
tent by retaining a large portion of their 
earnings. In the present situation, with 
growing demands on banks for loans to 
businesses and individuals, however, he de- 
clares that capital raised from earnings is 
not enough. The only answer, he says, is to 
sell stock to the public. 

The capital situation of banks, as re- 
ported by FDIC, is this: 

Since 1934, when FDIC began opera- 
tions, insured banks have increased their 
capital accounts from $6,300,000,000 to 
$10,500,000,000. Ordinarily, that would be 
considered a good 12-year record. But, in 
the same period, deposits of these banks 
jumped from $40,041,000,000 to $148,- 
457,000,000. Assets increased from $47,- 
613,000,000 to $160,001,000,000. 

The ratio of capital to assets, thus, has 
declined from 13.2 per cent at the end of 
1934 to 6.5 per cent at the end of 1946. 

During the early war years, this decline 
was not considered serious, because an un- 
usually high proportion of bank assets was 
in the form of riskless U.S. Government 
securities. But that proportion has been 
decreasing since 1944. In that year, 
commercial lending started to increase. 

ter on, the Government began a pro- 
gram of withdrawing obligations from 
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TOLEDO PORTABLE, BENCH 
and FLOOR SCALES— Widely 
used for weight-and-cost-control 


TOLEDO COUNTING SCALES 
—Count small parts rapidly and 
accurately 





Scales today are highly specialized 
control instruments. They weigh, 
count, batch, measure, test—solv- 
ing the basic control problems 


throughout industry 


Toledo Scales help to maintain 
product-quality, control costs and 
speed up production. They are 
accurate, rapid and reliable. Toledo 


Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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Dont let cost-heavy som inch-off YOUR profits 


© 1947 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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The squeeze is on! With prices high and profits 
thin, you’ve got to reduce controllable costs to 
protect your profit margin. One way is to simplify 
systems and procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One economy-minded firm adopted 
a Kardex-simplified production control system. 
Results: 


1 Output increased, and still increasing, because of 
more effective machine-load scheduling. 


2 Work stoppage due to material shortages almost 
completely eliminated through the use of a unique 
raw material requirements system that exactly pre- 
dicts fluctuations in future raw-material needs! 


3 Reduction of raw material and work-in-process 
inventories, with resultant release of working capi- 
tal for new-product tooling. 


Whether your costs are high in production...stock 
...Sales...or ledger... Remington Rand sim- 
plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 
ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., NY 10. 


Reminglon Koad 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS 
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the banking system. By the end of 194 
the ratio of bank capital to assets other 
than cash and Government securities was 
the lowest since FDIC began, except fo 
a period in 1941. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Harl finds , 
strong probability that bank loans to py. 
vate borrowers will keep on expanding 
sharply. Bank credit to businesses and 
individuals now is increasing at a rate 
of nearly $5,000,000,000 a year. If tha 
keeps up, as officials predict it yil 
the volume of bank loans by the end af 
1947 will approach the 1929 peak of 
$36,000,000,000. 

To carry the risk involved in such ap 
expansion of credit, Mr. Harl declares, 
banks should have a much larger backing 
of capital. He points out that the public 
should be willing to invest in bank stock, 
because banks are in a period of pros 
perity. Not a single depositor has lost 
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"Harris & Ewing 
FDIC‘S HARL 
--. for a declining ‘“cushion’’—a warning 


money through a bank failure in_ this 
country since May, 1944. Bank earning 
reached a new high in 1946. However, they 
have declined somewhat this year, due 
mainly to higher operating costs. 
FDIC, which provides insurance on de- 
posits up to $5,000, reports that its own 
financial position has been strengthened 
in recent years. Its outlays to protect de 
positors have been small. The corporation’ 
surplus now stands at $769,000,000. De- 
spite that high surplus, however, Mr. Hatl 
rejects proposals from some _ banking 
groups that assessments paid by insured 
banks to FDIC be reduced or suspended. 
The yearly assessment rate now is ole 
twelfth of 1 per cent of total deposits. By 
keeping the insurance fund strong, he at- 
gues, banks can protect themselves against 
“panic withdrawals” in hard times. 
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are Sliced OUTSIDE the 6 


Like bread, like everything else peopleeat.It’s ing a bit over 11 millions! They’re Hometown 
that way in eleven Western States in the matter folk. Good people to know if you make any- 
of food. Sliced or poured, wrapped, canned, _ thing that’s sliced, spooned, or poured. 
cartoned, or bottled, 24 of the food is bought 
by people who live outside the 6 largest cities. And you can know them, meet them on home 

ground, in their Hometown Daily Newspaper. 

That’s a big slice of sales. But it’s a big slice It’s their favorite newspaper, popular with the 
of the people who live in these states who ac- whole family. They read it consistently, and 


count for them. Over three-fourths! Number- buy confidently what its advertising pages sell. 


Over 90% of the 5,687,000 total circulation of all daily newspapers in the eleven Western 
States is confined to the city and the retail trading zones in which they are published. 
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Cocég WWE HOMETOWN DAILY NEWSPAPER Kits 


For complete information write to 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers— 625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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IT BUILDS 
EMPLOYEE MORALE! 


Just one of the many reasons 
why you need good food service 


facilities in your plant. 


PIX EQUIPMENT 


-.+ serves more workers faster, 

















more efficiently, with 
™ less help...just one of 
the many reasons 
why you find PIX 
, installations in hun- 
dreds of progressive 
plants. Let PIX Engi- 


neers explain. 


Write to 
ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
| 2159 Pershing Road 
Chicago 9 
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Weve Been Askeels 
ABOUT SHIFTS BY LABOR BOARD 


New rules are in effect for employers 
and unions to follow in doing business 
with the National Labor Relations Board. 
These rules have been revised by NLRB 
to conform to terms of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947. They in- 
clude some important new departures 
from past procedure, and clarify some 
points in the new law that were left to 
the Board’s discretion. 

Employers are told for the first time 
how to use their new right to bring unfair- 
labor-practice charges against unions. 
Unions are told what they must do before 
filing similar charges against employers. 
Procedure is spelled out for both sides to 
follow in obtaining bargaining elections. 
In addition, individual workers learn how 
they can bring charges against employers 
and unions. 


Employers are asking what new uses 

they can make of NLRB. 
The answer is that employers now can file 
charges against unions, since a number of 
union practices are labeled as unfair. In 
the past, unions could bring unfair-prac- 
tice charges against employers, but em- 
ployers could not bring such charges 
against unions. 


Can an employer also ask for an 
election among his workers to 
choose or reject a union as a bar- 
gaining agent? 

Yes. If a union asks for bargaining rights, 

the employer can ask NLRB to poll his 

employes to find out whether they wish 
to be represented by a union. Previously, 

NLRB permitted an employer to petition 

for such an election only when two or 

more unions were competing for repre- 
sentation of the same workers. 


How does an employer file a com- 

plaint or ask for an election? 
Charges are filed with Labor Board re- 
gional offices. There are 21 such offices and 
seven suboffices located in strategic cities 
in the U.S., Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Forms on which complaints can be filed 
are available in these offices. Complaints 
and election petitions should be filed with 
the nearest office. 


What is the next step? 

The regional director, at the request of 
the person filing the charge or the petition, 
will serve-a copy of it on the union in- 
volved. Both employer and union will be 
requested to file statements, and.an inves- 
tigator will interview those concerned. 


What happens if the case is flimsy? 
If the regional director decides that no 
action is called for, he will ask the em- 


ployer to withdraw his charge. If this jg 
refused, the director will dismiss the 
charge, explaining his reasons. 


Is there any appeal from the regional 
director's decision? 

If it is a complaint case, the employer has 
a right to appeal, within 10 days, to the 
NLRB General Counsel, in Washington, 
The Counsel can uphold or reverse the 
regional director. If the regional director 
has refused to order an election, the em. 
ployer’s appeal is to the Labor Board jn 
Washington. 


How are cases fo be “prosecuted” if 
the regional director decides to 
proceed? 

First, the regional director will try to work 
out a voluntary settlement. Failing that, 
he will issue a formal complaint. A public 
hearing then is held before a trial exam. 
iner, with both sides free to subpoena and 
cross-examine witnesses. Federal court 
rules of evidence are to be followed “as 
far as practicable.” The examiner then 
issues a recommendation. 


Is there any appeal from the examin- 
er’s report? 

If either party to the dispute, or the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office, objects to the ex- 
aminer’s report, the case goes to the Labor 
Board itself for decision. If no objection 
is raised to the report, the National Labor 
Relations Board is required to adopt the 
recommendation as its own decision. The 
Board cannot deviate from the recom- 
mendations, and no further hearings are 
required. 


Do unions and individual workers 
follow the same procedure as én- 
ployers in filing complaints and 
petitions? 

Yes, the procedure is the same, but, to 

use the Labor Board, unions have to 

qualify in a way that is not required of 
employers and individuals. Before a local 
union can use NLRB, it must register 
with the Secretary of Labor, reporting 
the union’s financial standing, amount 
of dues charged and other information 
such as how officers are elected. In ad- 
dition, all officers of the local and of 
the international union must swear that 
they have no Communist affiliations. 

This is done by filing affidavits with the 

Labor Board. Top officers of the CIO 

and the AFL also must take such oaths 

before any member unions can qualify to 
use the Board. 


An interpretation by the General Counsel 
apparently means that the CIO and the 
AFL as national organizations do not have 
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to file financial statements before member 
ynions can go to the Board for help. 


Can a union member, as an individu- 
al, bring complaint against his 
union if that union has not quali- 
fied to use the Labor Board? 

Yes. Workers can complain about unfair 

practices of unions, regardless of whether 

the unions themselves can use the Board. 

Individuals also can file charges of unfair 

practice against employers. 


Are all complaint cases handled in 
order of filing? 
No. A priority system has been set up. 
Three classes of disputes get equal priority 
over all other types of disputes: (1) a 
secondary boycott, such as refusal to work 
on materials manufactured by a nonunion 
shop; (2) a strike in which a group of 
workers tries to force an employer, other 
than their own, to recognize a union not 
certified by NLRB; (8) a strike to 
compel a firm to grant a contract when 
another union already has been certified 


by NLRB. 


Secondary priority is: given disputes in 
which the Board has sought temporary 
restraining orders in court. The Board 
has discretion to seek such injunctions 
against an employer or union while it is 
completing action on other types of un- 
fair labor practices. Similar priority also 
is promised in cases where unions are dis- 
puting their jurisdiction over particular 
types of work. 


What happens to top-priority cases? 
In any of the three types of cases given 
top priority, the regional director must 
get a court restraining order quickly if 
he finds merit in a charge. He then must 
issue a formal complaint within five days 
after asking for the injunction. The other 
types of priority cases are to be prose- 
cuted as soon as top-priority disputes are 
out of the way in each regional office. 


How are work-jurisdiction disputes 
handled? 

The regional director will act quickly on 
charges filed in jurisdictional strikes. He 
must schedule a hearing within 10 days 
after he finds a charge worthy of action. 
The unions involved may arbitrate their 
differences or otherwise settle them in 
the meantime. Failing this, a hearing is 
held before a hearing officer. He sends a 
transcript to the Labor Board in Wash- 
ington, without any recommendations of 
his own. The unions are given seven days 
in which to file briefs or ask for oral 
arguments before the Board. Then the 
Board will decide which jobs shall be per- 
formed by a particular union. 


How are Board orders enforced? 

The Board can ask a circuit court of ap- 
peals for an order enforcing its decision. 
The accused party, on the other hand, can 
ask the court to set aside the Board order. 
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“if they really didn’t want us— 
they’d have a CYCLONE FENCE!” 


— - 





ou can’t blame the boys for be- 
br surprised. For most plants 
these days know the value of good 
fencing protection. Maybe that’s one 
reason why Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence is the most widely used prop- 
erty protection fence in the world. 

You'll find that Cyclone Fence 
stands up in all weather ... and stays 
firm through many years. 

If you’d like to know why, just 
send for our free book. Study for 
yourself the special features of man- 
ufacture, construction and design 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-97 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone, 


| EPEC ET ECCT EC evccccece ecvcce cocccccccces oc ccccccccccces 
Address. .cccccccoce Cece ccccccccccccccccccsccccs ecccccccccces 
City. ...06 Stéceccccseae deaadaaseseucseess State... cccccccccce 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [] School; [] Playground; 
FE} Mesidetioe: AGpiGutmetetes sac 6éccccccucacucwedecsusaccud feet 


which make Cyclone outstanding. 
See which of Cyclone’s 14 types best 
fit the particular requirements of 
your own plant. 

Or, if you prefer, have one of our 
expert engineers assist you in your 
planning and estimating. There’s no 
charge ...no obligation. No job is too 
large or too small. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, III. Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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The long joyous days of summer end, 
and 24 million youngsters flock back 
to school and resume their task of 
preparing for the day when they take 
their places in the world. 

Going through school can be a more 
enjoyable, more beneficial experience 
when school buildings are comfortable 
and attractive, embodying the latest 
advances in planning and design. In 
providing such buildings, architects 
and builders are making ever-wider 
use of steel. 

Steel open-web joists, for example, 
are being specified for all types of 








ry ae 


educational buildings, ranging from 
small schools in rural communities to 
college dormitories. They offer a way 
to make any school fire-safe at mod- 
erate cost, and at the same time 
provide rigid, vibrationless floors, and 
sound-insulation. 

Open-web joists are only one of 
the Bethlehem steel products widely 
used in modern schools and colleges. 
Others include steel pipe for radiant 
or conventional heating and water 
supply lines; galvanized steel sheets 
for ducts used in warm-air heating or 
in ventilating; structural shapes for 


the steel skeletons of large buildings 
and stadiums. 

The future men and women who 
in years to come will have our coun- 
try in their keeping are today in 
America’s classrooms. 

In the buildings where they study, 
in the school buses they ride, even in 
the machinery that prints their text- 
books, steel is helping these boys and 
girls to equip themselves to carry the 
responsibilities that lie ahead—just as 
in the grownup, workaday world it is 
helping people to enjoy more, accom- 
plish more, every day of their lives. 


See makes better, safer schools 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The latest round of price rises is giving inflation another fillip. 
Department stores are adding to inventories after summer clearances. 
Business buying for inventory also is showing signs of an uptrend. 
Construction picked up in July after a rather disappointing June record. - 
Retail trade, in dollar volume, is holding at recent high levels. 

What's happening is that buyers’ caution is beginning to fade. Recent 
price rises--reflecting the latest wage increases--have brought buyers into the 
market rather than squeezing them out. Department stores are a typical example. 
Store buyers expected prices to drop, so they bought skimpily. Prices rose 
instead, so they are buying again. Other buyers are doing the same thing. 














Factory production also is Snapping back. The summer doldrums seem to be 
over and August output promises to be well above both June and July. 

Nondurable-goods industries, which have been hit hardest in the decline 
since March, show some signs of picking up. Textile, garment and leather in- 
dustries are adding workers to pay rolls. : 

Durable-goods output is limited generally only by Supplies of materials. 











Ancther push to consumer buying may be expected from veterans. 

Terminal-leave bonds can be cashed after September 2. About 8,500,000 
veterans are estimated to hold around $1,838,000,000 worth of bonds. 

Most veterans--82 per cent--hold $400 or less. The average is $216. 

This is to provide a sizable block of new purchasing power. It is expected 
to boost sales through the last four months of the year. Usually, pump priming 
of this type, in lump sums, favors durable goods, but, since many durables are 
still in limited supply, nondurables probably will benefit too. 








Foreign sales of U.S. goods provide the most uncertain outlook. 

Dollar spending by Britain is being cut to the bone. That operation may 
dry up a source of dollars for other countries as well. 

Canada had been getting paid in dollars for half of her sales to Britain. 

Denmark got paid partly in dollars for selling eggs and bacon to Britain. 

France expected $76,000,000 in dollars from trading with the British. 

Argentina also was turning pound debts into dollar credits. 

These examples show how British buying circulated dollars in the world. 
That circulation is to stop, or at least slow down. The British are not to go 
on paying out many dollars to settle debts outside the United States. Britain's 
dollar-saving devices, thus, may produce an even greater decline in U.S. exports. 








Exports of U.S. merchandise hit an annual rate of $15,189,000,000 for the 
three-month period ended in June. That is probably to become the record high. 
June exports dropped below May, and a decline is expected to continue. 

Six countries--Canada, Britain, Frence, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico--accounted 
for more than 40 per cent of U.S. foreign sales in the period. All six now 
are taking steps to cut down on their buying in U.S. markets. 

Leading export commodities are grains, automobiles, industrial machinery, 
freight cars, steel-mill products, cotton goods, petroleum and coal. They 
account for half the value of total shipments. Important, too, are electrical 
machinery, raw cotton, rayon and nylon, farm machinery, tobacco and rubber goods. 

An export drop probably would hit hardest in the tobacco, rubber and tex- 
tile industries. Domestic demand could fill the gap in most of the others. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


A drop in foreign sales alone, unless sharper than now indicated, would 
not be likely to produce a severe business setback in the period.just ahead. 

Domestic influences that Support the boom--consumer spending, business 
spending, Government spending--still are displaying strength. 

Exports, moreover, are not likely to drop more than 20 per cent. That drop 
would be only a small fraction of current demand and current production. 

To puncture the boom appears to require more than a drop in export sales. 











Long-range tax planning is getting more attention than early tax cuts. 

Another "quickie" bill, to cut taxes next Jan. 1, now is less popular. 

Tax planners in Congress are turning more to general tax problems. 

Administration tax planners are trying to figure out a way to get Mr. 
Truman on the popular side of the taxpayer without upsetting the budget. 

The outcome is likely to be a program to overhaul the country's whole tax 
system. That would promise a tax cut for 1949, but not for 1948. A tax- 
revision scheme could not be whipped into shape much before June, 1948. 

A 1948 tax cut still might get through Congress, but would risk a veto. 

















When Congress does get around to a long-range tax program: 

Splitting family incomes is a change that is almost sure to come. 

Higher exemptions are likely to give tax relief to small incomes. 

Surtax cuts probably will be smaller than the 20 per cent cut that the 
President vetoed twice. He indicates that he would veto-that proposal again. 

The outline of general tax revision will be given to the House Ways and 
Means Committee by December at the latest. It will be drafted by a group of 
advisers appointed by Chairman Knutson. That means you will hear a lot about 
tax reduction next winter and spring, but may not get any until 1949. 











Hearings on tax matters are scheduled to begin early in November. 

Co-operatives are to be studied first. These groups often enjoy some degree 
of tax exemption under Section 101 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Consumer co-operatives already are being studied by a House committee. 

Farm co-operatives also will be drawn into the tax picture. 

Pressure to tax co-operatives comes largely from competing private business 
operators. They claim that tax concessions to co-operative groups give them a 
competitive advantage. Tax hearings are likely to disclose that the revenue 
to be raised from taxing co-operatives would not be important. 

Other tax studies affecting business will deal with allowances for depre- 
ciation, tax treatment of partnerships and small business, and excises. 














Employers may get a chance to make unions toe the Taft-Hartley line. 

Refusal-to-bargain complaints might be filed with the Labor Board if unions 
refuse to sign contracts. The Supreme Court has held that employers must put 
their agreements in writing. That rule now probably applies to unions. 

Closed=-shop attempts by unions also might be cited as unfair practices. 

Employer use of the Labor Board to force signed contracts and to kill 
closed shops offers one method of dealing with strong unions that plan to 
operate without losing any power. Printers and seamen are examples. 

Unions and employers, actually, are moving cautiously to test the law. 

The latest developments are detailed on page 22. 











The weather and the season are having some influence on farm prices. 

Corn prices dipped a bit when rains aided the crop in the Midwest. 

Cotton prices fell upon reports of an improved crop outlook. 

Wheat went up in price upon prospects of larger demands for feed. 

Hides fell off in price because of larger livestock marketings. 

Meat prices are expected to fall from present high levels when supplies 
become greater this autumn, but feed costs promise to keep meat fairly high. 
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Up to 250,000 tiny 
rayon fibers can be 
flocked on this sin- 
gle square inch for 
a beautiful soft fin- 


ish in any color. 


Diidb ofc, eater flock Ugelier! 


A SLEEK MODERN PLANE. A streamline car. In the cabin 
of one and the trunk of the other, smart manufacturers 
are using an old friend of yours in a new form. 

The old friend is rayon. Its new form is “flock.” This 
means millions of short rayon fibers fastened ends-up to 
produce a durable, velvety surface —lovely to see and 
touch and excellent for deadening noise. 

Flocking specialists seeking better fibers experi- 
mented with rayon. Engineers of American Viscose —the 
nation’s largest producer of rayon—cooperated closely. 
Because rayon can be engineered for a job, it soon met 
all expectations. 

Nowadays, precision cut ravon flock very likely cov- 
ers your phonograph’s turntable and improves your 
radio’s acoustics. It’s probably under your ashtrays and 


lamps protecting furniture from scratches. It may line 
your sideboard drawers, or cover baby’s toys. For ravon 
can be flocked on almost any surface. 

More and more manufacturers today are using it on 
their products for its beauty, softness, economy and 
many other qualities. If you would like a sample of rayon 
flock, write us and we'll gladly arrange to get it for you. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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on the subject of 
vs. Communism 


FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


William Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS JULY 23, 1934 


“Asa matter of plain fact there never has 
been a ‘forgotten man’ in this country. 


“There never has been a class or a kind 
or a sect or a section which has not been 
sympathetically considered and cared for 
by our Government. 

“There never has been in the historical 
records of the world so much liberty and so 
much liberality, so much personal inde- 
pendence and so much individual and na- 
tional prosperity so equitably distributed. 

“There never has been a nation before 
where even the humblest citizen surpassed 
in welfare the well-to-do of other lands. 


“There never has been a country where 
every citizen had so much voice in govern- 
ment and so much benefit from the intelli- 
gent and impartial administration of gov- 
ermment ... 


“Why should we disturb the peace and 





1 
harmony and successful progress of ouP 
nation under such genuinely democratie 
policies? 

“Why should we jeopardize our liberties? 

“Why should we set class against class 
and citizen against citizen? 

“Why should we teach revolution? Revo- 
lution against what? Against happiness and 
concord and unprecedented progress and 
unexampled development?” 


(RAPA 


Communism offers no more today than it did 
13 years ago when this editorial was written. 
Yet the Communism tyranny is spreading by 
duress and deceit throughout much of Europe. 


The Hearst Newspapers will continue to use 
all their resources to see that what is happening 
abroad shall not happen here. 





























Tasks Facing Four Civilian Heads of Nation's New Defense Setup 
... Shift From Battle Over Merger to Struggle for Share of Funds 


The long, grim battle over merging the 
nation’s fighting forces is hardly ended. 
Congress has passed a merger law and 
President Truman has signed it. But, as 
the statute takes effect, the fight simply 
moves into a second round. This new round 
now looks like a battle among the serv- 
ices to see which get most of the money 
to be voted for national defense by an 
economy-minded Congress. 

As the new round begins, four men hold 
key positions: 
> James V. Forrestal, Secretary of De- 
fense, is umpire. 
> W. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the 
Air Force, expects to obtain the biggest 
chunk of money for his fliers and their 
planes. 





SECURITY CHIEF FORRESTAL 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Navy man. The appointment of Mr. 
Forrestal to the top job is considered a 
guarantee that Navy interests will not be 
ignored. His background, his close friends, 
his loyalties are all with the Navy. From 
1940 to 1944 he was Under Secretary of the 
Navy. Since then he has been Secretary. 

Mr. Forrestal, serious, alert and studious, 
originally opposed the merger. Like his 
admirals, he did not want to see the Navy’s 
air arm, or the Marine Corps, lumped 
under Army direction. He yielded in the 
end, however, to compromise legislation, 
which in his opinion keeps these Navy 
branches intact. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Forrestal can be expected to see to 
it that their status is not undermined by 
undue withholding of funds. Some think, 


—Harris & Ewing e 


He has the role of umpire 


>John L. Sullivan, Secretary of the 
Navy, must soothe the ruffled feelings of 
admirals who opposed the merger, while 
he plugs for funds for the sea forces. 
> Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary of the 
Army, must see to it that the interests of 
the foot soldier are not neglected. 
Troubles lie ahead for all four men. 
Personally they are good friends, and each 
is of a co-operative turn of mind. But feud- 
ing between high officers of the services 
continues. Navy men, who bitterly fought 
the merger idea, now are fearful that their 
service may be subordinated by the simple 
process of denying it sufficient funds. Army 
officers, who urged unification, are wonder- 
ing what their status will be after the 
money is appropriated. 
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in fact, his appointment was partly in- 
tended to reassure fearful Navy men on 
these points. 

Economy. A businessman and _ invest- 
ment banker of long standing, Mr. For- 
restal believes, however, that the cost of 
national defense must come down. In his 
opinion the country cannot go on for long 
spending nearly a third of its budget for 
that purpose. 

At his direction, top Navy men already 
are at work on budget estimates for the 
fiscal year that begins next July 1. He has 
given orders that all questionable items 
are to be re-examined and, if possible, 
eliminated. When he takes over as Secre- 
tary of Defense at mid-September, similar 
orders are to go to the Air Force and the 
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Army. Budget estimates for each are to 
be consolidated, pruned, hacked and ad- 
‘usted before being sent to Congress. 

Integrated policy. Mr. Forrestal regards 
the budget as the biggest part of his job. 
Otherwise, he plans to let Air Force, Army 
and Navy pretty much run themselves. 
He has made it clear that none of the 
three branches is to interfere with the 
york of the others. For himself, he plans 
4 mall administrative staff, as small as 
possible, to integrate policy at the top 
level. 
_ Appointments. A big problem is to find 
Ye right men for important posts on his 
ii al staff and for such important civil- 
fm jobs as chairman of the National 
Becurity Resources Board, and the Re- 
“search and Development Board. In these 
‘times of high prices, capable men are 
jeluctant to take Government salaries. 
Mr. Forrestal is approaching the appoint- 
ment problem slowly. 

Time. It will take time, he says, to put 
into effect such unification as the new law 


tup 
nds 



















—Harris & Ewing 
AIRMEN’S SYMINGTON 
Expects the biggest chunk of money 






| provides. Eventually, he is sure there will 
ibe savings, and a merging of Air Force, 
f } Army and Navy effort. The first important 
Faison is not to be reached, however, 
until July 1, when the next budget goes 
into effect. 

Background. The new Secretary of De- 
“fense is a “Wall Street liberal” whom 
*Franklin D. Roosevelt brought into the 
) Government. After working his way 
through Princeton, he went to work selling 
f bonds for Dillon, Read & Co., a big New 
} York investment banking house. In 20 
years he was president of the company and 
a man of wealth. 

Business associates who held Mr. For- 
testal in high regard indulged him in his 
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-e- butter your bread 





RIGHT SIDE 


-s- LOCATE YOUR PLANT IN THE 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


In this fast-growing 9 billion dollar market 
—served by the Texas and Pacific—your 
business will find unexcelled opportunities 
for growth and expansion, The high buying 
power of its people... the ample supply of 
skilled and semi-skilled labor... the abun- 
dant resources of natural gas for fuel, to- 
gether with cheap electric power... a host 
of production materials .. . plus the increas- 
ingly important Mexican and South Ameri- 
can markets at your back door... make lo- 
cating in the Texas and Pacific Southwest 


a must for greater profits for you, 


Send for your copy of FUTURE 
UNLIMITED...showing aerial 
views of over 50 choice sites 
in cities along the Texas and 
Pacific line from New Orleans, 
me la., to El Paso, Texas. This 
book tells a graphic story of 
your future opportunity in the 








© Texas and Pacific Southwest, 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. 


TRANSPORTATION— 

THE CORNERSTONE OF 
SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRY 
Spanning the great breadth of 
Texas from Texarkana to El 
Paso, and measuring the length 
of Louisiana from Shreveport in 
the North to New Orleans at 
the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, Texas and Pacific is one 
of the most vital links in the vast 
network of railroads that pro- 
vides all industry with depend- 


able, efficient rail transportation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


J, A. McCaul 

Director af Industrial Development 
Dept. SW-3 

1009 Texas and Pacific Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
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KANSAS offers unlimited 
opportunity to industry. You 
find a population of 15-million 
within 250 miles, representing 
an 8-billion dollar market. 
Ranking second among all the 
states in highway mileage and 
fifth in miles of railway, Kan- 
sas’ transportation offers effi- 
cient access to domestic and 
foreign markets. Transcon- 
tinental airlines, year-round 
flying weather and central 
location are considerations of 
major importance. One-half 
the agricultural wealth of 
America is produced within 
500 miles of Kansas. Mineral 
production including petro- 
Ieum, natural gas and coal, 
exceeds that of 39 other states. 
Natural resources include 29 
basic minerals in commercial 
quantities, plus agricultural 
products and by-products. 
Power, fuel and water are 
abundant and you are assured 
intelligent, cooperative labor. 

Yes, there is GOLD FOR YOU 
eo in Kansas! 





Coronado was right 


-.. there IS gold in Kansas 


OUR RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING STAFF 

WILL BE HAPPY TO ASSEMBLE DATA AND FACTS 
PERTAINING TO YOUR INDUSTRY. PLEASE 
ADDRESS YOUR REQUEST TO: 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

















KANSAS * ul 812-A HARRISON STREET @ TOPEKA, KANSAS 
MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
D 
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y, Nearly all subscribers to this 
V = 


magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 


send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 







eance for advertisers because 
AMERICAN 


CHAMPAGNE they know that such highly 


voluntary subscription meth- 


ods mean interested readers. 


The United States News 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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People of the Week 


liberal ideas, but still were much surprised 
when, in 1940, he came to Washingto, 
as one of the President’s administratiyg 
assistants. A few months later, Mr. Roos, 
velt made him Assistant Secretary of th 
Navy. Although Mr. Forrestal never was 
regarded as a New Dealer, he and H, 
Hopkins were close friends. Mr. Hopkins 
plugged for Mr. Forrestal’s advancement, 

Now, Mr. Forrestal may have a politicg) 
future ahead of him. Reportedly, Preg. 
dent Truman would like his new Secretary 
of Defense to run with him as vice-pres. 
dental candidate on next year’s Demo. 
cratic ticket. 

Mr. Symington, lanky, handsome and 
bustling, has ambitious plans for the Air 
Force. Long an aviation enthusiast, he 
wants bigger, faster planes, and the devel. 
opment of long-range missiles. The new 
law provides for the research and exper. 
mental work that can lead to those objec. 
tives. 

He has few worries about appropria. 
tions. He may not get all the money he 
thinks necessary for Air Force develop. 
ment, but his total obviously is to mn 
higher than that of either the Army or 
the Navy. The new emphasis on ai 
power, as the nation’s protection against 
sudden attack and as the agency of swift 
retaliation for such an assault, makes that 
a certainty. 

Mr. Symington, as the first Secretary 
of the Air Force, has an opportunity to 
consolidate the gains made by the Air 
Force under the merger bill. For the first 
time it is independent of Army contrdl, 
and subject only to the direction of Mr. 
Forrestal and his top-level administrative 
staff. It will take time to disentangle the 
Air Force completely from the Army. 
But separation eventually is to be com- 
plete to the point of giving airmen differ- 
ent uniforms and new titles of rank, such 
as “flight officer” and “air technician.” 

Industrialist. The new Secretary for Air 
came into the Government two years ago 
with the reputation of a liberal business- 
man and capable industrialist. In 1938, he 
took over a faltering St. Louis electrical 
manufacturing company. He worked out 
the company’s labor difficulties, found 
financing for it and, by the time the war 
arrived, had the concern ready for a majot 
production effort. Mr. Symington built 
the- world’s biggest plane-armament plant, 
producing power-driven turrets to provide 
heavy bombers with protective firing 
power. 

In financing his projects, he encountered 
John W. Snyder, St. Louis banker and 
crony of President Truman, who now & 
Secretary of the Treasury. At Mr. Snyder’ 
suggestion, Mr. Symington came to Wash- 
ington to take over the disposal of war 
surpluses. In that task, he was credited 
with having done a good job despite 
chaotic circumstances. In February, 194, 
he became Assistant Secretary of War for 
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a 
Air, and he goes from that post into his 
new and bigger job. 

Mr. Sullivan, good-natured and hard 
working, is adept at working with con- 
gressional | committees, which is considered 
an asset in his campaign for Navy ap- 
propriations. Despite this fact and Mr. 
Forrestal’s attitude, he faces a certain cut 
in Navy personnel. And there may be 
dificulties in assuring that money for avia- 
tion research and experiment goes in satis- 
factory proportion to naval as well as 
Air Force projects. 

Party man. Mr. Sullivan is a New 
Hampshire Democrat, long identified with 
that party. In 1934 and 1938 he ran un- 
successfully for Governor of his State. 
In 1939, he left a lucrative law practice 
to come to Washington as an assistant 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Ayear later he became Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the principal job of 
repairing relations between the Treasury 
and Congress, which, under Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., were not always 
cordial. 

Mr. Sullivan was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in 1945. With 
characteristic energy he started out, be- 
fore Congress confirmed the appointment, 
on a 26,000-mile tour inspecting the Navy 
at war. He took the oath of office on 
board an aircraft carrier in the Pacific. 
Mr. Sullivan was made Under Secretary 
in June, 1946. 

Mr. Royall, as Secretary for the Army, 
will see that service lose 58 per cent of 
its appropriations as the Air Force be- 
comes separate. He will retain about 
600,000 officers and men, with half of 
them doing occupation duty abroad. Mr. 
Royall will need money for this occupation 
work and for training and research. He 
and others have not forgotten that it took 
foot soldiers to conquer Germany finally, 
and his appropriations are expected to 
come with less controversy than those for 
the Navy. 

lawyer. Mr. Royall is a placid, success- 
ful North Carolina lawyer who entered 
the Army’s legal section as a colonel 
in 1942. One of his early Army assign- 
ments was defending the German sabo- 
teurs who came ashore from a submarine 
in that year. The Supreme Court was 
impressed with the quality of the argu- 
ment he presented, if not with the merits 
of his case. 

Promotion was rapid. By November, 
1943, he was a brigadier general. In 1945 he 
became Under Secretary of War and in 
July of this year Secretary of War. In his 
new capacity, however, he steps out of the 
Cabinet. Of the four, only Mr. Forrestal 
is a Cabinet member. 

Congress. In the end, the battle for 
funds will be decided by Congress. But, 
in the meanwhile, these men will be the 
instruments of shaping the congressional 
decision. 
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Preferred 


by executives 


There is a logical rea- 
son why many Execu- 
tives throughout the 
United States prefer a 
Washington bank like 
American Security. 


o 


our clients... 


Federal Reserve System 





Your inquiry is cordially invited. 








It is simply this: in addition to the usual banking and trust 
services, we can also provide special or emergency services to 
due to our wide-spread acquaintance with leaders 


in business, finance and Government. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D. CG 


ert Scouse 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 


you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
435 Parker Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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I’m Reno bound! My life's a sorrow. .. 
Joe’s going steady with a Toro. 


TORO 


LONCK MON CHS 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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yours today in 
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| treasury of 
=| “NEW PRODUCTS 
"AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 64-page tabloid lists and de- 
scribes 850 new money-making lines 
by 627 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The 
Journal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
—78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
and check today. 
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53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Send me the next 78 issues plus my copy of 


“‘New Products and Services.’ Check for $5 is 
enclosed. 
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. Washington Whispers 





G.O.P. Grumbling on Foreign Policy . . . Steelman Hand 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





In Mediation Agency . . . Publicity Hurdle for Mr. Taft? 


Senator Robert A. Taft’s political 
plans are to be complicated by the 
publicity that is to be thrown on his 
forthcoming speaking tour. The Ohio 
Republican is to be accompanied by 
one of the largest groups of corre- 
spondents that ever followed a po- 
tential candidate in a non-election 
year. That will not make it easy to 
pick up delegates in quiet negotiation. 


Ki o* 


Senator Hatch (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, is one of the original backers of 
Agriculture Secretary Clinton P. An- 
derson for the post of Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman. Secre- 
tary Anderson, a New Mexican him- 
self, is believed to t ave senatorial am- 
bitions, and Senator Hatch is reported 
to be anxious to remove a possible 
rival. 


x* kk * 


U. S. embassy staffs have their doubts 
about the value of the information 
that congressional committees can 
pick up during current foreign in- 
vestigations. The committee headed 
by Representative Herter (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts, plans to tour all Eu- 
rope in about 20 days. That doesn’t 
allow much more than a day and a 
half for each stop. 


x* * * 


Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wy- 
oming, is credited with having sold 
President Truman the idea that an 
attack on high prices would make a 
good 1948 campaign issue. Attorney 
General Tom Clark’s_ stepped-up 
antitrust campaign also pleases Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney. He is the most ar- 
dent antimonopoly man in the pres- 
ent Congress. 


x* *& * 


Democrats on the congressional price- 
study committees that soon will be 
touring the country are planning 
quietly to run away with the show if 
they can. Their attack will be based 
on the old New Deal theory that 
prices in most cases are fixed arbitrar- 
ily and are not fixed by supply and 
demand. 
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Government economists are telling the 
President that there isn’t much that 
can be done about the price problem 
now except to let the boom run its 
course, probably leading to the tradi- 
tional bust. 


xk k *& 


Stuart Symington, the new Secretary 
of Air Force, wants to move his new, 
independent Department out of the 


Pentagon, away from its old Army. 


masters. A search of Washington has 
produced no suitable buildings and 
Mr. Symington is wondering if the 
Air Force can afford a new building 
under the present tight budget. 


x** * 


John R. Steelman is the force behind 
the scenes in organizing the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
Mr. Steelman headed the old Con- 
ciliation Service before he became a 
presidential assistant. Much of the 
setup established by Mr. Steelman’s 
successor, Edgar L. Warren, has been 
discarded in the reorganization. 


© 


Cyrus Ching, new Director of the Me- 
diation Service, is not acting at all 
like a bureaucrat. His first actions 
have been to reduce, rather than to 
increase, the powers and functions of 
his agency. He thinks labor disputes 
should be settled whenever possible 
in local communities instead of in 
Washington. 


x** * 


Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall continues to get inside criticism 
for failing to give more publicity to 
State Department plans and policies. 
Critics fear that Administration for- 
eign policy may run into more pub- 
lic opposition than would arise if 
more information were available. 


xk * 


George Kennan, State Department 
planning head, is reported to have 
been sent to Europe to tell representa- 
tives of European governments meet- 
ing in Paris that they got off on the 
wrong foot in trying to meet sugges- 


tions of the Marshall plan. The U.S, 
wants more than a shopping list of 
European needs in _ this country, 
which is about all the U.S. is getting, 


i * 


Some Republican Congressmen are 
beginning to grumble about bipar. 
tisan foreign policy. The grumblers 
are not isolationists, but they think 
Administration policy so lacks ditec. 
tion and purpose that it might sud- 
denly come a cropper. 


xk * 


The outline of the new International 
Trade Organization, agreed upon at 
Geneva, is being described by some 
Congressmen as a sieve rather than 
a charter. For every trade principle 
announced in the proposed rules, 
there are said to be two or more loop. 
holes. 


x* *k * 


President Truman’s revised budget is 
going to be challenged when Congress 
next meets. One of the disputed points 
is the President’s estimate that the 
cut of $688,000,000 in appropriations 
for tax refunds will have to be wm 
stored. Congressmen think their judg- 
ment is just as good as the Presi- 
dent’s on this point. 
xk * 

Chinese diplomats in Washington are 
becoming increasingly disturbed over 
reports that Lieut. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer finds a lot to criticize in 
the Chiang Kai-shek Government. 
The Chinese are among the most ac: 
tive of Washington diplomats and 
fear that their efforts may be barren 
of results because of the Wedemeyer 
report. 


xk 


Treasury Secretary John W. Snyde 
and other U.S. officials actually did 
little or no negotiating at recent cot- 
ferences with the British over the dol- 
lar shortage. About all that actually 
happened was that the British said 
they couldn’t continue to convetl 
pounds freely into dollars and Mt 
Snyder acquiesced. 
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Painting by Francis Criss—‘*‘ The Machines That Make Machines” 


America the Provider — Machinery 


apeens, the weight of a nation on the world’s scale is measured 
not by population, but by the extent to which it has har- 
nessed nature through the machine. 

In the United States the use of the machine was stimulated 
by the existence of large undeveloped resources and by the 
relative scarcity of labor. Even before the first World War we 
accounted for more than one-half the world output of ma- 
chinery. Today our share is considerably larger. 

Industrial machine building embraces a vast group of prod- 
ucts, ranging from fine precision instruments to dredges with 
40-ton dippers, and from sewing machines to turbines. Prior to 
the recent war, machinery was made in some 11,500 individual 
enterprises employing over 750,000 people and paying in annual 
wages over one billion dollars. 

Prospects remain excellent for continuation of machinery 
exports at high levels. 

There is more demand abroad for American machines than 
dollars to pay for them. By importing more goods we can s‘imulate 
more exports. Both buyers and sellers find the National City 
foreign service, with 46 Overseas Branches, essential to best results. 
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